your  fntnre  eusiomer  get 
the  light  nnswert 


The  youngsters  in  school  today  are  of  two¬ 
fold  importance  to  the  canning  industry. 
They  can  spread  know  ledge  of  canned  foods 
to  their  parents  today,  and  they  themselves 
will  do  the  buying  tomorrow .  So  it  is  doubly 
important  that  the  questions  in  their  minds 


he  answered  rightly.  That’s  why  we  are  gla<l 
to  report  that  the  majority  of  home  economics 
teachers  throughout  the  country  have  request¬ 
ed  our  lesson  plan,  "Teaching  the  Lesson  on 
Commercially  Canned  Foods.*’  Teachers  w  ill 
have  a  ready  reference  for  the  right  answers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

ju.ce  f®**  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE  ^ 

ADJUSTMENT  V 


0  For  Riling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

9  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

9  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

9  Compression  adjustment. 

9  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


Hamcickek  YlH£h, 
PcruPeK  Units. . . 


ViNERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependabl 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impox 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reoisonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  spee 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Maniifdcliirers  af  Viners,  V'iner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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A  COMPANY  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
good  will  and  support  of  its  customers  .  .  . 
As  we  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  our 
friends  and  customers  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Prosperous  1940,  CROWN  CAN 
COMPANY  is  proud  that  its  files  yield  such 
heart-warming  assurances  of  confidence  and 
satisfaction  as  these  of  1939. 


(These  excerpts  are  from  canners'  letters  in  our 
files.  Names  on  request.) 

To  sum  up,  we  are  proud  to  be  a  customer  of  the  Crown  Can  Company.”  Maryland 

We  are  unable  to  say  where  any  Company  at  present  is  putting  out  better  cans,  or  where 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  give  better  service  than  yours.”  Texas 

"We  are  extremely  satisfied  with  your  service  and  whole-hearted  co-operation  and  hasten 
to  extend  herewith  our  appreciation  for  your  courtesies.”  Illinois 

"Having  always  believed  it  good  logic  to  render  praise  where  it  is  due,  I  want  to  say  after 
using  CROWN  cans  and  CROWN  service  for  nearly  two  years  with  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction  —  you  have  proven  capable  at  all  times  of  meeting  the  situation  as  it  faces  us.” 

Maryland 

"In  our  many  years  of  canning  experience  wc  have  found  that  the  Crown  Can  Company 
has  given  us  a  better  service,  combined  with  a  helpful  spirit  of  co-operation  than  we  have 
ever  received.  We  also  want  you  to  know  that  we  enjoy  doing  business  with  the  Crown 
Can  Company  because  we  like  their  fine  service  and  the  excellent  way  in  which  they 
handle  their  business.”  Texas 


".  .  .  We  are  pleased  to  tabulate  such  items  as  your  ample  manufacturing  resources — the 
obvious  will  to  give  service  of  your  local  management — the  full  and  complete  stocks  you 
carrv,  and  incidental  details  as  to  how  they  have  met  our  emergency  requirements.” 

Missouri 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 
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plants  with  minimum  production  expense. 

Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 
efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  men 
—  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
time. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  and 
your  guarantee  of  dependability. 


By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  . 
Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in 
the  industry. 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision 
manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly 
to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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Better  thinking — We  are  departing  a  little  this 
issue  from  our  usual,  hum-drum  canned  foods  con¬ 
sideration,  to  bring  to  you  an  article  which 
impressed  us  immensely,  and  we  think  it  will  you  too. 
From  its  title  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  political,  but 
in  essence  it  is  not,  as  you  will  find  if  you  read  it  slowly, 
carefully  and  be  sure  to  digest  each  part  of  it.  Read 
it  a  second  time  and  it  will  begin  to  dawn  on  you  how 
all-important  it  is  that  business  men,  especially,  fully 
understand  the  conditions  it  portrays. 

It  is  entitled  “Roosevelt:  The  Rich  Man’s  Alibi,”  by 
Elmer  Davis  the  well-known  author  and  commentator, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  December  Reader’s  Digest,  con¬ 
densed  from  Harper’s  Magazine.  We  asked  for  and 
received  permission  of  the  copyright  owners.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  to  republish  it. 

Maybe  it  struck  us  forcibly  because  it  says  so  much 
better  what  we  have  often  tried  to  say,  i.e.,  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  blind  to  the  underlying  trouble  that  has  caused 
all  our  afflictions  during  the  depression.  The  country 
has  been  in  a  welter  of  crimination  and  recrimination, 
of  fault  finding  and  cursing,  blaming  everything  on 
politics  and  their  machinations,  and  business  has 
utterly  failed  to  properly  analyze  the  real  causes  of  our 
troubles.  And  it  is  not  complimentary  to  business 
that  it  has  been  so  bent  upon  its  own  profits  that  it 
could  not  assay  its  own  shortcomings.  By  that  we 
mean  that  it  never  once  thought  of  the  absolute,  un¬ 
avoidable  necessity  of  giving  the  consuming  masses, 
the  workers,  enough  money  to  buy  the  products  of 
b;'-siness,  if  business  expected  to  continue.  That  is  a 
inere  problem  in  economics:  If  the  consumers  have 
i‘  .t  enough  money  to  buy  the  products  of  the  factory, 
F factory  must  ultimately  shut  down.  That  kinder- 
;;  Liten  problem  in  economics  has  been  completely  over- 
1  ;  ked ;  in  fact  its  ill  effects  have  been  increased  by 
<  .ployers  seeking  to  retrench  on  falling  business  and 
)  fits,  by  still  further  reducing  the  buying  power  of 
'  '  workers,  by  reducing  wages !  You  have  heard  the 
(  ':  “We  can’t  afford  to  run  at  the  high  wages  deman- 
^  :{”  ?  The  real  truth  is,  of  course,  that  you  can’t 
:  ord  to  cut  wages  and  expect  to  continue  to  run,  be- 
-  <)se  the  goods  will  merely  pile  up  in  the  warehouse, 
i  d  you  will  soon  go  broke,  and  out  of  business. 


In  speaking  so  we  are  not  talking  politics,  nor  is  the 
writer  of  this  article ;  but  we  are  putting  our  finger  on 
the  sore  spot  of  business,  a  shortsightedness  that  is 
fatal.  Wriggle  out  of  it  if  you  can.  The  trouble  is  that 
everyone  is  willing  that  others  pay  the  higher  wages, 
leaving  them  to  their  own  wills;  but  it  can’t  be  done 
that  way.  Read  the  article,  for  all  of  us  must  be  better 
informed  if  our  country  is  to  avoid  the  troubles  now 
afflicting  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  have  been 
told  that  you  must  fight  to  maintain  democracy  and 
our  splendid  freedom,  and  most  of  you  agree  with  that ; 
but  to  do  so  effectively  we  must  make  the  necessary 
changes,  and  be  able  to  think  straight.  We  feel  that  this 
article  will  help  towards  that  clearer  thinking. 

Hold  your  charge  of  socialism  or  blind  support  of 
labor,  and  consider  the  set  up  of  our  country  as  it 
exists  today,  and  then  gauge  the  possibilities  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  especially  for  the  improvement  of  the  canned 
foods  industry.  A  rather  shallow  fringe  of  our  entire 
population  lives  in  complete  luxury ;  trailing  down  from 
that,  with  a  steadily  decreasing  amount  of  affluence,  is 
a  much  larger  group,  until  we  come  to  better  than 
half  the  total  population  trying  to  live  on  less  than 
$750  per  year  to  support  families.  These  latter  ought 
to  be  the  great  consumers  of  canned  foods;  but  how 
can  they  be  on  such  incomes?  And  how  can  business 
be  permanently  improved  with  that  mass  of  restricted 
buyers?  With  our  factories  now  thundering  along  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  the  world,  employment  has 
picked  up  materially  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  for  as  that  happens  more  and  more  consumers 
are  added  in  the  market.  And  wages  are  improving. 

When  Rochester,  N.  Y.  banks  attempted  to  cut  in  on 
the  cashing  of  food  stamps,  now  happily  avoided,  Mr. 
Milo  Perkins,  President  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi¬ 
ties  Corporation,  wrote  their  Clearing  House,  and 
among  other  things  said: 

“Twenty  million  persons  are  now  living  in  families 
receiving  some  sort  of  public  assistance.  Studies  show 
that  these  persons  are  spending  on  an  average  of  5 
cents  a  meal  or  less  for  food.  Through  the  stamp 
plan  we  are  making  it  possible  for  them  to  have  an 
additional  21/4  cents  worth  more  of  surplus  food  per 
meal  per  person.”  (It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  that 
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this  stamp  plan  began  in  a  section  of  New  York  State, 
reputed  to  be  among  the  finest  and  wealthiest  of  any 
such  section  in  our  country.)  Figure  it  up  for  your¬ 
self:  25  cents  per  meal  for  a  faimly  of  five,  or  under 
the  stamp  plan,  371/0  cents  per  meal.  Not  much  chance 
for  canned  foods  in  that  diet.  Does  this  bring  home 
to  you  what  we  have  been  trying  to  show  ? 

THE  EXHIBITS  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY— Secretary 
Frank  Shook,  has  fixed  up  three  very  interesting  exhi¬ 
bits  for  the  Convention  of  the  Tri-States  in  Atlantic 
City,  on  December  7th  and  8th,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  urge  a  careful  study  of  them  by  all 
who  attend  this  meeting,  and  that  will  be  many. 

Details  of  the  three  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
but  one  of  them  will  be  another  array  of  canned  foods, 
bought  on  the  retail  market  with  the  price  at  retail, 
and  the  quality  in  the  can,  as  gauged  by  expert 
graders.  This  is  an  always  interesting  and  revealing 
exhibition,  and  in  the  study  of  better  merchandising 
by  the  canners,  ought  to  be  illuminating.  Will  the  Con¬ 
vention  take  any  action  to  overcome  the  irregularities, 
to  politely  term  them?  Well,  of  course  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  mass  handling;  it  is  an  entirely  personal 
one  for  every  canner  producing  and  selling  the  goods. 
But  it  is,  too,  a  matter  that  as  an  industry  it  should 
take  steps  to  protect  itself,  the  idustry. 

Another,  and  somewhat  in  line,  is  an  exhibition  of 
goods  packed  from  new  or  improved  seeds  or  strains, 
all  looking  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  packs. 

The  third  will  be  a  parade  of  the  44  can  sizes  recom¬ 
mended  for  adoption  as  standard  for  the  industry.  As 
a  horrible  example  we  do  not  know  why  Frank  does 
not  parade  the  157  different  sizes  of  cans  now  in  use; 
it  would  make  the  reduction  to  44  more  prominent  and 
striking. 

The  rapidly  growing  feeling  that  canned  foods  should 
be  sold  by  weight,  rather  than  by  size  of  can  may  take 
some  of  the  glamour  from  this  effort  to  reduce  can 
sizes.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  good  discussion  on  this 
idea,  and  of  some  piffle  of  no  consequence.  All  it  needs 
is  some  further  thinking  and  discussion  and  we  may 
soon  see  the  weight  figures  on  the  labels  running  close 
in  size,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the  name  of  the 
product,  such  as:  “One  pound,  eight  ounces,  or  lbs. 
of  tomatoes  (pea,  corn  or  what  have  you)  fancy  quality, 
packed  by  A  Progressive  Canner — Our  Banner  Brand.” 
When  that  can  is  matched  with  another  on  which  the 
weight  is  printed  in  small  type,  or  shows  1  lb.,  4  ozs., 
don’t  you  believe  that  the  little  housewife  will  not 
quickly  note  the  difference! 

We  heard  a  pessimist  say  once  that  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  was  instigated  and  developed  because  of  the  rare 
opportunity  to  cheat,  the  tinned  walls  preventing  people 
from  seeing  what  they  were  buying,  and  he  might  have 
added,  in  those  days  that  any  claim  whatsover  could 
be  made  upon  the  label.  If  there  was  ever  even  a  trace 
of  truth  in  that,  it  is  passing  out  today,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  is  soundly  on  a  basis  of  honesty  with  the  buyer,  in 
every  particular.  And  the  consumers  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  this  fact  in  rapidly  expanding  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods,  and  they  will  go  on  so  long 
as  the  canners  play  fair  with  them.  Nothing  else  is 
possible  under  better  merchandising  efforts  by  canners. 


EXHIBITS  AT  THE  TRI-STATES  CONVENTION 

By  Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary 

There  win  be  three  separate  and  distinct  exhibits 
at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention.  All  will  be  open 
for  inspection  on  both  Thursday  and  Friday. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  merchandising  canned  foods 
is  made  one  of  the  principal  topics,  we  are  putting  on 
exhibits  showing  the  results  of  our  merchandising 
experience  in  Easton,  Maryland  in  buying  canned  foods. 
Our  purchases  were  confined  to  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
lima  beans  and  snap  beans.  We  have  had  two  cans  each 
of  everything  we  purchased  graded  officially  and  the 
placards  shown  at  the  exhibit  will  give  the  names  of 
the  products,  the  brand,  the  score  of  each  can,  the 
grade,  the  price  per  can  and  the  cost  per  ounce. 

The  exhibit  will  be  arranged  by  commodities  and  the 
samples  of  each  commodity  will  be  shown  in  order  of 
their  score  sheet  grading.  An  interesting  study  of  just 
what  you  are  getting  for  your  money  can  be  made  at 
this  exhibit.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  attention  and 
may  give  you  some  new  ideas  relating  to  merchandising 
canned  foods. 

Exhibit  No.  2  will  be  canned  samples  of  twenty-two 
(22)  varieties  and  strains  of  sweet  peas  grown  in  the 
test  plots  by  the  University  of  Maryland,  this  year.  It 
is  hoped  that  Dr.  C.  H.  Mahoney  and  Canning  Crops 
Specialist  Mr.  Herman  A.  Hunter,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit.  They  will  be  glad  to  give  those  interested 
further  particulars,  such  as  yields  per  acre,  dates  of 
harvesting,  etc.  This  exhibit  itself  should  be  worth 
the  cost  of  the  trip  to  Atlantic  City. 

Exhibit  No.  3  will  be  a  display  of  the  forty-four  (44) 
sizes  of  cans  recommended  to  the  industry  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  Each  can  will  bear  a  placard  showing  its  size  and 
the  number  of  commodities  for  which  it  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  placards  will  carry  the  names  of  the 
commodities  in  instances  where  a  can  is  recommended 
for  one  or  two  commodities  only.  Along  with  the 
exhibit  will  be  mimeographed  copies  giving  a  list  of 
the  commodities  for  the  other  cans.  We  believe  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  recommended  sizes 
have  been  exhibited.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  canners 
are  requested  to  endorse  the  44  sizes,  this  exhibit 
should  also  be  of  great  interest  to  all  attending  the 
Convention. 

RECORD  FLORIDA  CITRUS  PACK 

Figures  just  made  public  reveal  that  11,377,638  cases  of  citrus 
products  were  packed  by  Florida  canners  last  season,  the  highest 
on  record.  In  the  previous  pack  year  8,260,441  cases  went  iniJ 
tins.  The  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  tins  and  it  has  be(  a 
figured  that  some  273,000,000  cans  were  turned  out,  which  dors 
not  include  the  grapefruit  juice  canned  for  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation.  Figures  of  the  commercial  pack  fc  ' 
the  past  two  seasons  follow: 


1937-38 

1938-39 

Grapefruit  segments  . 

. 3,419,226 

4,105,775 

Grapefruit  juice . 

. 3,370,002 

5,502,102 

Orange  juice  . 

.  806,188 

926,278 

Combination  juice  . 

.  547,329 

699,295 

Orange  segments  . 

.  33,430 

13,626 

Citrus  salad  . 

.  84,271 

130,562 

Total . 

. 8,260,441 

11,377,638 
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Roosevelt:  The  Rich  Man's  Alibi 

Condensed  from  Harper's  Magazine 

by  ELMER  DAVIS 

Well-known  Author  and  Commentator 

{^Republished  ivith  the  Pennission  of  the  Copyright  Owners^ 


F  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  become  a  third-term  candidate 
there  is  one  class  in  American  society  which  owes 
him  enthusiastic  support.  This  is  Big  Business.  To 
the  leaders  of  industry,  commerce  and  finance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  such  a  godsend  as  they  could  not 
have  dared  to  hope  for  in  the  dark  days  of  1932. 

They  had  been  the  nation’s  ruling  class  ever  since  the 
Civil  War;  but  in  October  1929,  something  began  to 
happen  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  handle,  and 
they  kept  on  not  knowing  how  to  handle  it  right  up  to 
March  4,  1933.  After  that,  the  New  Deal  set  out  to 
restore  prosperity.  This  has  not  yet  been  done  with 
any  conspicuous  success;  and  for  the  past  six  and  a 
half  years,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  Big  Business,  has  been 
out  in  front  to  take  the  blame. 

In  his  mistakes,  actual  or  alleged,  the  conservative 
rich  have  been  able  to  find  a  sufficient  cause  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  wrong.  And  so  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  in  the  White  House  they  are  spared  the  painful  effort 
of  trying  to  think;  spared,  it  may  be,  the  still  more 
painful  confession  that  even  if  they  tried  to  think,  no 
thoughts  would  come.  It  is  now  almost  a  decade  since 
Big  Business,  encouraged  to  run  wild  by  a  succession 
of  respectfully  admiring  Administrations,  finished  its 
joy-ride  by  running  violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea.  For  the  first  third  of  that  decade  it  still  had 
a  friend  in  the  White  House,  and  yet  during  those 
yt-ars  Big  Business  and  the  Administration  produced 
exactly  two  ideas.  One  w'as  the  sort  of  economic  plan¬ 
ning  eventually  embodied  in  the  NR  A;  the  business 
class  chiefly  responsible  for  that  scheme  was  at  least 
s  lart  enough  to  duck  the  blame  for  its  failure, 
leaving  persons  vaguely  designated  as  “professors  and 
i  i-'orists”  to  hold  the  sack.  The  second  idea  was 
‘  vernmental  interference  with  “natural  economic  pro- 
■  ses”  by  advancing  money  to  people  in  trouble.  So 
i  g  as  money  was  advanced  only  to  the  rich  it  looked 
'  a  happy  inspiration ;  but  most  businessmen  lost 
'h  in  it  when  it  was  extended  to  the  poor  as  well, 
they  began  to  complain  against  government  spend- 
!'  and  the  consequent  deficits.  After  his  re-election 
1936,  when  prosperity  seemed  to  be  returning,  Mr. 
asevelt  began  to  cut  down  the  spending,  as  Big 
dness  asked  him  to,  and  prosperity  blew  up  in  his 
e. 

lie  has  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  since  then  but 
j  old  program  of  government  spending  financed  by  a 

ri^ht  HarpiT  &  Bros..  19  E.  33  St.,  N.  Y.  C.,  (Harper’s,  October,  ’39) 


deficit;  and  that  cannot  go  on  forever.  Once  it  was 
called  pump-priming.  But  if  the  pump  has  not  already 
been  primed  by  the  billions  poured  into  it  in  six  and  a 
half  years,  it  looks  as  if  something  is  wrong  with  the 
pump.  And  if  American  business  as  now  constituted 
can  never  get  going  again  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  unemployed  we  had  better  be  trying  to  think  of 
something  to  do  about  it. 

The  New  Deal  is  keeping  the  country  going,  but  not 
much  more,  and  by  methods  which  cannot  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  continued.  Here  is  the  chance  for  Big  Business 
to  offer  an  alternative  program. 

Well,  gentlemen — ? 

Most  representative  of  the  organs  of  business  is  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Its  con¬ 
vention  last  May  demanded  repeal  of  the  Wage-Hour 
law,  virtual  disembowelment  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Act,  weakening  of  the  Securities  Act,  abandonment 
of  “the  underlying  philosophy  of  WPA”  and  return  of 
relief  to  local  control  on  a  more  modest  basis.  Also 
government  expenditure  should  be  brought  down 
“within  the  amount  that  the  country  can  currently 
afford” —  the  balanced  budget ;  but  “excessive  and 
hampering”  taxes  should  be  reduced  too,  so  the  country 
could  afford  even  less  than  now. 

Any  serious  attempt  to  carry  out  this  program  would 
mean  a  terrific  slashing  of  government  expenditures. 
But  the  Chamber  did  not  suggest  where  they  ought  to 
be  slashed,  perhaps  because  too  many  of  its  members 
depend  on  those  expenditures  for  their  margin  of  profit. 
Steel  men  who  denounce  government  extravagance  do 
not  refuse  government  orders.  Every  businessman  is 
for  the  balanced  budget,  in  theory;  but  expenditures 
are  specific  and  some  businessman  makes  a  profit  out 
of  every  one  of  them. 

No  one  would  deny  the  plausibility  of  many  of  the 
demands  listed  by  these  business  leaders.  Some  day 
the  budget  will  have  to  be  balanced ;  a  gesture  in  that 
direction  now  would  make  people  more  confident.  High 
personal  income  taxes  do  discourage  pioneering  capital ; 
why  should  a  man  risk  his  money  when  he  might  lose, 
and  when  the  government  will  take  most  of  his  profit 
if  he  wins?  Government  can  compete  against  private 
enterprise  under  such  favorable  conditions  that  private 
business  has  every  reason  to  object. 

But  almost  all  the  measures  to  which  Business 
objects  were  attempts  to  meet  specific  and  urgent  prob- 
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lems.  The  attempts  were  often  unsuccessful,  many  of 
the  answers  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  If  Business  wants 
to  be  restored  to  power  it  had  better  try  to  think  up 
better  answers  instead  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  the 
problems.  Such  effort  might  help  “confidence”  too. 

Business  is  the  most  timid  and  sensitive  of  all  crea¬ 
tures.  It  is  constantly  proclaming  its  own  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government,  in  general  conditions,  in 
everything  but  itself.  But  if  anybody  ventures  to 
imply  lack  of  confidence  in  business,  business  is  terribly 
hurt,  and  calls  him  a  crackpot  and  a  Communist.  Yet 
how  much  confidence  has  Big  Business  earned  that  it 
should  ask  us  to  restore  it  to  power  next  year  through 
a  subservient  Administration  ? 

The  Big  Businessmen  who  dominated  the  country  in 
the  twenties  may  be  unable  to  remember  farther  back 
than  1933,  but  some  of  us  can  recall  1929.  Many  inves¬ 
tors  who  put  their  money  into  industries  in  the  days 
when  government  was  giving  Business  every  encour¬ 
agement  remember  what  became  of  it. 

Experts  are  still  debating  the  reasons  for  the  collapse 
of  Coolidge  prosperity.  But  one  fact  is  clear:  many 
industries  were  producing  more  than  they  could  sell, 
and  they  could  not  sell  because  not  enough  people  had 
enough  money  to  buy  with.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
trying  to  give  more  purchasing  power  to  more  people. 
Maybe  his  methods  are  inefficient,  but  the  gentlemen 
who  complain  of  that  inefficiency  might  tell  us  how  they 
expect  to  sell  what  they  make  in  the  next  boom. 

So  far  the  only  suggestions  have  been  to  repeal  the 
wage-hour  law,  cut  the  guts  out  of  the  Labor  Relations 
Act,  and  thus  keep  down  purchasing  power  for  every¬ 
body  but  the  purchasers  of  steam  yachts,  sable  coats, 
and  private  swimming  pools. 

It  is  plain  that  many  of  the  conditions  that  made  for 
an  expanding  economy  are  gone — notably  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  American  prosperity  in  the  decades  ahead  must 
depend  on  more  intensive  and  more  intelligent  exploi¬ 
tation  of  what  we  have  here  at  home.  We  have  the 
material  resources  and  the  manpower  for  enormous 
expansion  of  our  domestic  economy,  if  only  we  have 
the  brains  to  put  them  to  work.  Most  of  us  want  more 
than  we  have  now;  how  to  pay  for  it  is  the  problem. 
As  production  increases,  purchasing  power  will  of 
course  increase  too;  but  would  it  increase  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  production  ?  It  did  not  in  1929. 

Extreme  radicals  say  the  thing  cannot  be  done  under 
the  system  of  private  enterprise,  however  modifed  and 
reformed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  trying  to  prove  that 
it  can  be  done ;  and  the  men  who  own  that  system,  who 
have  the  biggest  stake  in  proving  that  it  can  be  done, 
content  themselves  with  saying  that  he  is  doing  wrong. 
All  they  offer  in  exchange  is  substantially  the  same 
old  methods  that  failed  in  1929. 

If  businessmen  get  what  they  want  in  1940 — ^the 
right  kind  of  Republican — the  four  years  following  are 
likely  to  bring  them  painful  humiliation.  It  was  no 
Red  agitator,  but  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  who  warned 
the  National  Electrical  Manufactures  Association  last 
Winter  that:  “If  private  business  does  not  find  a  way 
to  solve  the  economic  cycle,  political  remedies  more  and 
more  violent  and  unpalatable  will  fill  the  void.” 


This  is  not  an  attempt  to  prove  that  any  conserva¬ 
tive  Administration  must  be  a  failure;  it  is  only  t 
notation  of  the  fact  that  nobody  has  yet  even  sketched 
the  outline  of  a  program  on  which  a  conservativt 
Administration  could  be  a  success.  Possibly  it  could 
be  done,  but  the  men  most  interested  in  getting  it  done 
have  not  been  thinking  out  how  it  could  be  done.  They 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  comforting  reflec¬ 
tion  that  all  our  troubles  are  the  fault  of  that  so-and-so 
in  the  White  House. 

They  can’t  say  that  if  they  send  a  Republican  to  the 
White  House.  And  if  the  next  Administration — NO 
MATTER  WHOSE — is  a  failure,  patience  with  half¬ 
measures  will  be  exhausted.  If  the  conservatives  are 
in  power,  to  take  the  blame  for  that  failure,  they  will 
have  to  face  somebody  in  1944  much  tougher  than 
Roosevelt.  Who  would  he  be?  If  we  are  lucky,  a 
La  Follette  or  a  LaGuardia;  more  probably  some  rabble 
rouser,  as  yet  unheard  of. 

Norman  Thomas,  I  think,  has  called  the  turn  for 
1944  if  the  four  years  preceding  are  years  of  failure, 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic:  “The  first  result 
of  a  continuance  of  employment  and  poverty  is  likely 
to  be  a  rather  old-fashioned  reactionary  movement. 
When  that  fails — and  it  will — the  real  American  fascist 
demagogue,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  have  his  chance.” 

Business  would  not  like  him  at  all;  neither  would 
anybody  else.  Four  more  years  of  the  New  Deal  is  no 
appetizing  prospect,  unless  we  can  get  nothing  better. 
But  if  I  were  a  Big  Businessman  I  should  want  to  keep 
my  alibi  until  I  had  some  ideas  to  take  its  place. 

MORE  TIME  ON  PRESERVE  STANDARDS 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

[Docket  No.  FDC — 10] 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  FOR  PURPOSE  OF  RECEIVING 
EVIDENCE  ON  BASIS  OF  WHICH  REGULATIONS  MAY  BE  PROMUL¬ 
GATED  FIXING  AND  ESTABLISHING  A  DEFINITION  AND  STANDARD 
OF  IDENTITY  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  (A)  FRUIT  PRESERVE  (FRUIT  JAM) 
FOODS:  )B)  FRUIT  JELLY  FOODS,  AND  (C)  FRUIT  BUTTER  FOODS 

NoTUT';  ok  CKHTIFirATtON  AND  KILINC.  OF  TKANSI'KII’T  OF  FAIDEXCB  AND  OF  EXTEN¬ 
SION  OF  TIME  FOIS  FILING  OF  PKOPOSED  FINDINGS  OF  FACT,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND 
AItGUME.NTS 

Each  of  the  interested  parties  who  has  filed  an  a])- 
pearance  in  the  above-entitled  proceedings,  please  take 
notice  that  the  Presiding  Officer  has  certified  and  filed 
with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Room  0310,  South 
Building,  Independence  Avenue,  between  12th  and  141  h 
Streets,  Southwest,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  transcrii  t 
of  the  testimony  given  in  each  of  the  above-entitk  1 
hearings,  duly  held  pursuant  to  the  notice  thereof  pu  - 
fished  in  the  Federal  Register  of  August  11,  1939. 

Take  further  notice  that  the  time  within  which  ti  3 
proposed  findings  of  fact,  conclusions,  and  arguments  i 
support  thereof,  may  be  filed  by  each  interested  par  r 
is  hereby  extended,  on  motion  of  the  Presiding  Offici  , 
to  and  including  December  15, 1939. 

Dated  November  18,  1939. 

[Seal]  M.  F.  MARKED, 

Presiding  Office '. 

[F.  R.  Doc.  39  4317;  Filed,  November  21,  1939;  4:06  p.  m.] 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  Observer 

FIVE  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  STAMP  PLAN 

ITH  popular  polls  taken  over  the  nation  showing 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  favoring  the  plan, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  late  last  week 
announced  the  inclusion  of  five  additional  farm  commo¬ 
dities  eligible  for  relief  distribution  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan. 

The  commodities  are  pork  products,  rice,  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  hominy  grits.  New  to  the  list  are  pork 
products  and  hominy  grits.  Oranges,  grapefruit  and 
rice  were  on  the  list  previously,  are  now  restored. 

Following  settlement  of  the  Stamp  Plan  dispute  at 
Rochester,  under  which  banks  will  continue  to  redeem 
stamps  turned  over  by  grocers  for  the  distribution  of 
food.  Secretary  Wallace,  last  week,  announced  that  the 
plan  would  be  extended  to  Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  182,000  and  5,000  relief  cases.  Eligible  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  given  opportunity  to  buy  orange  colored 
stamps  for  cash  and  to  receive  free  blue  surplus  stamps 
at  a  ratio  of  50  cents  blue  stamps  for  each  dollar’s 
worth  of  orange.  Actual  operation  in  Richmond  will 
start  in  about  a  month,  banks  charging  no  fees  for 
a  90-day  test  period. 

Food  trade  circles  which  expect  a  revival  of  the  bank 
redemption  controversy,  are  again  discussing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  retail  grocers  using  accumulated  stamps  to 
turn  over  to  the  wholesalers  for  the  payment  of  their 
bills.  In  the  instance  of  a  distribution  center  like 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  bulk  of  the  stamps  would  come 
into  the  possession  of  15  or  20  wholesalers,  and  the 
wholesalers  could  cash  them  in  bulk  at  the  FSCC 
offices.  Government  officials,  however,  have  already 
frowned  on  such  proposals.  Another  solution  would  be 
rearrangement  of  the  plan  on  a  basis  enabling  the 
banks  to  handle  collection  at  a  smaller  cost. 

OHIO  LEADS  RETAIL  INCREASES 

OMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  survey  of  retail 
sales,  expanded  to  include  seven  states  ordi¬ 
narily  not  represented,  last  week  showed  that 
22.013  independent  retail  stores  experienced  a  volume 
gain  of  7.5  per  cent  during  October  over  the  same 
month  last  year.  States  added  to  the  survey  are 
‘iinecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Michigan.  Ohio  independents,  with  a  16 
!  '•  cent  increase,  showed  the  largest  gains. 

WHOLESALE  INVENTORIES  RISE 

OMMERCE  Secretary  Harry  L,  Hopkins  an- 
;  nounced  that  wholesale  inventories  increased  for 
— ^  the  third  successive  month  in  October  over  the 
I’responding  month  of  1938.  The  cost  value  of  inven- 
ies  gained  3.5  per  cent  while  volume  sales  dropped 
per  cent  during  the  month,  compared  with  Septem- 
•  Dollar  volume  reported  by  2,912  wholesalers 
s  $233,818,000  in  October,  $249,646,000  in  Septem- 
i  and  $209,675,000  in  October,  1938. 


OPPOSES  DISTRIBUTION  TAXES 

Opposition  to  “discriminatory  and  punative 
taxation”  in  any  form  upon  distribution, 
removal  of  unnecessary  trade  barriers  between 
states  and  encouragement  of  sound  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  were  included  in  a  14-point  program  drafted 
last  week,  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  following  its  recent  meeting  at  Peoria,  Ill.  It 
was  pointed  out  at  Chicago,  where  the  committee  met, 
that  over  300  farm,  labor  and  consumer  organizations 
have  taken  similar  action  during  the  past  year. 

PRICE  SLASHING  SPURS  ACMA 

NACTMENT  of  legislation  prohibiting  below-cost 
selling  in  New  York  State  was  asked  in  a  resolution 
adopted  last  week,  by  the  merchandising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  meeting  in  New  York  City.  Enactment  of 
an  unfair  sales  law  by  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its 
coming  winter  session  was  seen  by  the  committee  as 
the  only  effective  means  of  preventing  below-cost, 
selling. 

Reports  of  severe  price-cutting  currently  and  protests 
from  a  number  of  grocers  are  believed  to  have  spurred 
action  by  the  AGMA  committee. 

Under  an  Unfair  Sales  Act  as  drawn  by  the  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  as  a  model, 
retailers  would  be  required  to  sell  at  not  less  than  6  per 
cent  above  floor  costs,  a  mark-up  which  is  well  below 
overhead  even  of  super  markets  and  therefore  does  not 
penalize  efficiency  in  the  distribution  field. 

Further,  the  Unfair  Sales  Law  already  operative  in 
more  than  20  states,  would  embrace  all  brands,  private 
and  independent,  as  well  as  nationally  advertised  goods, 
and  thus  would  eliminate  any  fears  of  switching  below- 
cost  selling  from  one  to  the  other.  Voluntary  price 
maintenance  contracts  under  Fair  Trade  laws  such  as 
are  in  effect  in  Ohio,  set  a  floor  cost  as  minimum,  there¬ 
by  eliminating  loss  leaders,  but  sentiment  in  the  food 
trade  has  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Unfair  Sales 
Act  because  it  prohibits  all  below-cost  selling  and  is 
mandatory. 

SUGAR  MUST  BE  DECLARED 

In  the  address  of  Mr.  Law  Weiner  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Research  Department  presented  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  concerning 
“The  Status  of  Federal  Standards  for  Certain  Canned 
Foods”  and  as  published  in  our  issue  of  November  27th, 
1939,  page  13  and  concluded  on  page  22  of  that  issue, 
that  portion  of  the  address  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  labeling  of  such  optional  ingredients  for  canned 
sweet  corn  as  “water,  salt  and  sugar”  need  not  be 
declared  on  the  label  since  these  ingredients  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  general  canning  procedure 
for  this  product  and  are  covered  by  the  proposed 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  canned  corn,  the 
ivord  '‘sugar'’  should  not  he  included  in  these  optional 
ingredients  since  the  proposed  regulation  for  canned 
sweet  corn,  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
August  15th,  1939,  clearly  states  that  the  addition  of 
sugar  to  canned  corn  must  be  declared  on  the  label  as 
an  optional  ingredient.  We  make  this  correction  in- 
order  to  avoid  confusion  to  our  readers. 
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DIRECT  MAIL  SELLING 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


CONVENING  annual  meetings  of  State  Canners’ 
Associations,  started  by  Wisconsin,  show  a 
decided  trend  toward  the  actual  consideration 
of  sales  and  merchandising  problems.  With  this  in 
mind  canners  everywhere  must  be  devoting  more  time 
than  ever  to  developing  their  individual  programs  and 
then  throwing  them  into  the  common  pot  for  analysis. 
This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  For  years  and  years  asso¬ 
ciations  everywhere  looked  forward  to  their  annual 
meetings  for  a  full  exposition  of  newer  technique  in 
canning,  better  control  of  processes  and  all  possible 
profitable  short  cuts.  Speed  the  day  when  such  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  discussion  and 
charting  of  sales  campaigns  that  will  finally  lift  the 
canning  business,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  high  plane  on 
which  it  rightfully  belongs.  This  will  be  reached,  how¬ 
ever,  only  after  the  individual  canner  has  so  ordered  his 
affairs  that  in  the  main  the  merchandising  canner  is 
in  the  majority.  I  wish  more  canners  would  give  the 
thought  to  their  reading  and  planning  for  and  about 
projected  sales  campaigns  that  is  evidenced  in  the  letter 
coming  to  me  last  week.  I  quote  in  part : 

“Your  suggestions  as  to  how  the  average  canner, 
with  only  a  small  budget  for  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  yearly,  can  start  doing  a  creditable  job  are  read 
with  interest  and  discussed  with  our  associates. 

In  all  of  them  we  find  some  things  we  like  and 
could  no  doubt  adopt  while  shaping  our  sales  poli¬ 
cies.  At  the  same  time  our  minds  have  been  run¬ 
ning  along  direct  mail  lines.  It  seems  to  us  we 
could  do  a  lot  toward  introducing  a  new  product, 
or  opening  a  new  market,  by  means  of  circulars 
addressed  to  our  possible  distributors  and  even¬ 
tually  our  retail  customers  whom  we  hope  to  sell 
through  our  wholesale  dealers.  Will  you  please 
discuss  this  at  your  convenience?” 

Then  follows  some  miscellaneous  data  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  product  they  wish  to  establish,  the  gross 
profit  margin  in  the  year  now  closing,  and  so  on. 

It  happens  I  have  by  me  a  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  last  week  by  a  member  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company  and  to  whom  full  credit  is  given. 
The  title  of  the  address  is:  “Testing  Direct  Mail  in  the 
Laboratory.”  Let’s  look  at  the  matter  of  direct  mail 
selling  through  the  eyes  of  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  operators  of  a  direct  mail 
list  service  in  the  United  States. 

“Our  average  direct  mail  campaign  costs  from  $20 
to  $50  a  thousand  in  the  mail.  On  this  basis,  a  50,000 
mailing  costs  from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  a  100,000  mailing 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  This  is  big  money  so  we  set 
up  what  we  call  a  Direct  Mail  Laboratory.  Before  each 
mailing  several  copy  tests  are  made.  Then  on  the  big 


mailings  several  other  tests  are  made.  We  test  several 
factors  but  only  one  variable  on  each  test.  For  example, 
on  a  50,000  mailing,  49,000  will  be  mailed  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  original  copy  test,  and  on  the  other  1,000  a 
different  colored  envelope  will  be  used  to  see  what 
effect  different  colored  envelopes  will  have  on  campaign 
results.  Bear  in  mind  these  tests  apply  only  to  our 
own  business.  Another  mailer  with  a  different  product 
and  unit  of  sale  might  get  an  entirely  different  set  of 
results.  The  results  are  constantly  changing  so  that 
we  have  to  keep  on  re-testing.” 

The  point  already  made  here,  I  think,  is  that  if  you 
are  to  go  into  a  campaign  of  direct  mail  selling  you 
ought  to  test  as  many  principal  factors  as  possible,  in 
order  that  you  may  know  beforehand  something  of 
what  to  expect.  We’ll  continue  with  the  lecture  and 
see  what  other  tips  we  may  pick  up. 

“Testing  the  letter  against  circular,  against  letter 
and  circular.  In  this  test  we  wanted  to  see  which  was 
the  most  important  part  of  a  mailing  piece.  We  took 
the  same  letter,  circular  and  card  and  mailed  1,000 
with  a  letter  and  card  only,  another  1,000  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  card  only  and  a  third  1,000  test  of  a  letter, 
circular  and  card.  We  found  that  the  letter  is  far  the 
most  important  part  of  any  mailing  piece.  The  letter 
and  the  card  produced  11  orders,  the  circular  and  the 
card  3  orders,  while  the  combination  of  letter,  circular 
and  card  produced  14  orders  per  thousand.  This  test 
has  been  proven  in  our  laboratory,  and  by  most  other 
mail  order  advertisers,  time  and  time  again.  You  are 
apt  to  find  on  a  test  that  it’s  not  the  elaborate  or  ex¬ 
pensive  printing  that  counts  whereas  an  inexpensive 
letter  may  double  your  results.” 

Remember  this  when  planning  your  campaign.  Mail 
a  letter  without  fail  instead  of  only  a  printed  circular 
even  though  it  be  elaborate  and  expensive.  Send  a 
return  card  if  possible  but  for  the  maximum  in  results, 
mail  a  circular  with  a  return  card  and  accompany  both 
by  a  letter. 

“One  color  multigraphing  against  two-color  multi- 
graphing.  Here  we  found  that  the  addition  of  the 
second  color  to  the  multigraph  job  gives  higher  return- 
at  a  lower  cost.  Multigraphing  against  print  typt 
letters.  Print  type  letters  are  produced  on  a  letter 
press  from  monotype  run  through  ink.  The  letter  and 
the  letterhead  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  The;, 
can  be  produced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  multigraphe^’ 
letters.  On  most  of  our  offers,  print  type  letters  wit', 
a  running  caption  produce  better  returns  than  multi 
graphed  letters  with  a  personalized  fill-in.” 

“Ttvo  page  letters  against  both  sides  of  the  same 
letterhead.  We  formerly  received  better  results  usini 
both  sides  of  one  letterhead.  Today  our  tests  show  that 
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the  two  page  letter  gives  higher  returns  at  a  lower  cost. 
Incidentally,  this  brings  up  the  old  question  of  how 
long  a  letter  should  be.  Most  of  our  campaigns  use  a 
letter  of  more  than  one  page,  indicating  that  if  you 
can  attract  attention  and  build  up  interest  at  the  start 
of  a  letter,  that  they  will  read  all  the  way  through  the 
letter  and  then  go  into  the  circular.  One  color  against 
two  color  circulars.  Our  tests  indicate  that  two  color 
circulars  produce  far  better  returns  at  lower  costs.” 

It  seems  as  if  you  will  be  on  the  right  track  in  your 
direct  by  mail  sales  campaigns  if  you  write  an  inter¬ 
esting  letter,  even  though  it  cover  more  than  one  page, 
send  a  two  color  circular  with  it  and,  of  course,  a  return 
card.  Wondering  if  the  return  cards  should  be  in  two 
colors  we  hear  the  speaker  say :  “One  color  against  tivo 
color  reply  cards.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  the  second 
color  is  not  worth  the  extra  expense.  One  color  reply 
cards  produce  just  as  good  returns  as  two  colors.  Air 
mail  reply  cards  against  business  reply  cards.  We 
recently  took  a  60,000  mailing  and  mailed  one-half  with 
an  air  mail  reply  card.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  we 
thought  we  had  something — air  mail  was  far  ahead — 
but  when  all  the  returns  were  in,  we  found  we  had 
received  just  as  many  orders  on  the  ordinary  business 
reply  cards  as  we  had  on  the  air  mail  card.  Filled  in 
reply  cards  against  plain  reply  cards.  Our  tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  plain  reply  cards  produce  just  as  many 
orders.  That  is,  if  the  customer  is  sold  enough  to 
order,  he  will  fill  in  the  blank  card,  it  does  not  have  to 
be  filled  in  for  him.  You  should  not  use  a  reply  card 
asking  for  a  salesman  to  call.  Human  nature  seems  to 
rebel  gainst  asking  someone  to  call.” 

“Order  form  as  part  of  a  ^nailing  piece  against  separ¬ 
ate  card  order  form.  Results  do  not  run  even.  On 
some,  such  as  a  simple  one  page  letter  campaign,  we 
have  secured  more  orders  by  using  an  order  form  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  instead  of  a  separate  order 
card.  On  campaigns  consisting  of  a  letter  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  we  get  best  results  from  a  separate  card.  On 
such  campaings,  however,  we  have  found  that  the  best 
combination  is  to  have  two  order  blanks — one  on  the 
back  page  of  the  circular  and  a  separate  order  card. 
The  order  form  on  the  back  of  the  circular  will  prolong 
the  life  of  the  campaign — indicating  that  the  circular 
was  saved  for  later  action  at  which  time  the  order  card 
had  been  lost.  First  class  postage  agamst  third  class 
1  ‘/stage.  Postage  tests  fluctuate  greatly.  Before  the 
depression  we  found  it  frequently  paid  us  to  use  first 
•.  ass  mail  even  though  we  had  to  spend  $20.00  a 
’•iousand  more  for  first  class  postage.  During  the 
.  'pression  these  test  returns  shifted  and  we  are  still 
'iding  that  third  clas  mail  will  produce  just  as  good 

•  turns  as  first  class  mail.” 

“Commemorative  against  ordinary  stamps.  Until 
few  years  ago  when  commemorative  stamps  became 
numerous  we  got  more  orders  from  new  issues  of 
mmemorative  stamps  than  we  did  from  mailings 

•  crying  ordinary  stamps.  Today  we  seldom  use 
amps  on  our  mailings.  Remember  though,  if  you  are 
ing  stamps  that  it  will  pay  you  to  get  the  commem- 
ative  issues  when  available.  Stamps  against  metered 
/stage.  We  have  seen  a  shift  in  our  laboratory  from 

■  amps  to  the  time  when  metered  mail  pulls  as  many 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  imques- 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
com  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners’  machines  is  the 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


ram  mmm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Name _ _ _ 

Firm _ _ — - 

Address _ _ _ 

State 
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SPECIAL  TRAIN  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY 

Under  date  of  November  28th,  Harold  O.  Berryman,  Secretary 
of  the  Get-Together  Committee,  with  regard  to  the  special  train 
to  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association’s  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  December  7th  and  8th,  writes  as  follows: 

“The  Get-Together  Committee”  has  arranged  for  as  many 
special  cars  as  may  be  required  to  leave  Pennsylvania  Station, 
Baltimore,  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  6,  at  2.43  P.  M., 
arriving  in  Atlantic  City  at  5.55  P.  M.,  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  cars  between  Baltimore  and  Atlantic  City. 

This  will  enable  us  to  be  on  hand  early  Thursday  morning, 
December  7,  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention. 

Those  of  us  who  took  the  special  train  a  year  ago  will 
remember  that  our  pilgrimage  to  Atlantic  City  was  most  enjoy¬ 
able,  much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  had  we  traveled  individually 
or  waited  until  Thursday  morning,  when  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  arrived  at  Atlantic  City  by  train  much 


before  noon. 

The  cost  of  the  round  trip  ticket  is . $  9.35 

Pullman  charges  .  1.60 

Making  the  total  for  the  railroad  fare  and  pullman,  - 

both  ways  . $10.95 


The  special  cars  will  leave  Atlantic  City  at  4.45  P.  M.,  Friday, 
the  8th,  arriving  in  Baltimore  at  8.37  P.  M. 

Send  your  reservations  promptly  to  Robert  A.  Sindall, 
Chairman,  Lombard  and  Concord  Streets,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
to  which  prompt  attention  will  be  given — be  sure  to  enclose 
check  covering  reservations. 

Should  you  prefer  joining  our  special  train  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Wilmington,  or  Philadelphia,  and  will  advise  Bob  Sindall 
accordingly,  we  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  TOMATO  CANNERS 

Attention  is  called  to  the  talk  by  Maurice  Siegel  of  Stras- 
burger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  scheduled  before  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  in  which  some  very  interesting  data  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  calcium  salts  on  canned  tomatoes  will 
be  reported  and  which  should  prove  of  interest  to  tomato 
canners.  Tomatoes  canned  with  this  chemical  will  be  cut  to 
demonstrate  the  improvement  in  quality  as  attained  in  the  tests. 

FORECLOSURE 

The  holdings  of  Bisceglia  Bros.,  prominent  cannery  and 
winery  operators,  with  headquarters  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  have 
been  sold  to  the  Bank  of  America  for  $182,000  under  court  order. 
Four  brothers  and  a  sister — Joseph,  Pasquale,  Bruno  and 
Alphonse  Bisceglia  and  Mrs.  Filipine  de  Rosa — operated  the 
business  for  years.  The  death  of  three  of  the  brothers  and 
business  reverses  led  to  the  foreclosure. 

MAINE  SARDINE  PACK  2,000,000  CASES 

Reports  from  Augusta,  Maine,  as  of  November  16th,  place 
the  Maine  sardine  pack  at  2,000,000  cases  for  this  season,  the 
largest  pack  in  twenty  years.  The  average  annual  pack  is 
1,600,000  cases. 

INDIANA  CANNERS’  CONFERENCE  FEBRUARY  6tli  AND  7»h 

The  13th  annual ,  Conference  of  the  Indiana  Canners  and 
Fieldmen  is  to  be  held  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
February  6th  and  7th,  1940. 

GROCERS  SALES  COURSE 

A  course  of  sales  training  for  grocers  and  their  employees 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the  Food  Industry  Center,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  by  the  Retail  Grocers  Association  of  Alameda  County. 
The  course  is  being  conducted  by  Samuel  F.  Worswick,  sales 
counselor  and  author. 


SUGGESTED  STANDARDS  FOR  PEAS  PUBLISHED 

The  Federal  Register  of  Saturday,  November  25th,  contains 
the  report  of  John  McDili  Fox,  presiding  officer  at  the  hearings 
for  fixing  and  establishing  reasonable  definitions  and  standards 
of  identity,  label  declaration  of  certain  optional  ingredients,  form 
and  manner  of  label  statement  and  standard  of  fill  for  canned 
peas.  Canners  and  other  interested  persons  who  wish  to  object 
to  any  matter  set  out  in  the  suggested  findings  of  fact  and 
suggested  conclusions  are  urged  to  file  such  objections  in  writing 
to  the  Hearing  Clerk  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the 
Federal  Register  containing  the  report.  A  copy  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  25th  Federal  Register  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  a  cost  of  10  cents. 

CALIFORNIA  CANNING  TOMATO  GROWERS,  INC. 

The  California  Canning  Tomato  Growers,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  with  no  capital  stock,  by  A. 
Girardi,  Fred  Tavella  and  Tad  T.  Tomita. 

NEW  CANNING  COMPANY 

Steele  &  Johnson,  a  company  which  operates  a  number  of 
canning  plants  in  the  State  of  Texas,  has  leased  a  plant  at 
Rusk,  Texas,  for  the  canning  of  tomatoes,  which  is  to  operate 
under  the  name  of  the  Rusk  Canning  Company. 

MICHIGAN  PROGRAM  ROUNDING  INTO  SHAPE 

Don  S.  Morgan,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Michigan  Canners 
Association,  has  announced  that  there  will  be  some  unusually 
interesting  and  important  subjects  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December 
12th  and  13th.  Carlos  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Statistics,  National  Canners  Association;  Ira  E.  Merrill,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  Lester 
James,  who  has  been  working  on  the  matter  of  unemployment 
insurance,  will  be  among  the  speakers.  With  the  supplymen 
as  host,  the  convention  will  attend  open  house  on  Tuesday 
evening,  an  event  which  has  proven  very  enjoyable  in  the  past. 
The  business  session  is  to  begin  promptly  at  9:30  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

NEW  GROCERY  BRANCH 

The  Pacific  Coast  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  a  wholesale  grocery 
concern  of  San  Francisco,  has  opened  a  branch  at  356  Castro 
St.,  Hayward,  Calif. 

CHERRY  WEEK  FEBRUARY  15th  TO  THE  22nd 

Cherry  canners  have  again  proclaimed  February  15th  to  the 
22nd  as  Cherry  Week  for  1940.  M.  E.  Buckman,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farm,  Inc.,  Sodus,  New  York,  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
handling  the  event. 

CANNERY  RETURNED  TO  NEUHOFF 

The  United  Packing  Corp.  has  returned  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canning  plant  at  Porterville,  Calif.,  to  its  owner,  Fred  B. 
Neuhoff,  who  will  either  lease  the  plant  or  close  it  and  dispose 
of  the  equipment. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PACKING  BEGINS 

Several  of  the  larger  Florida  grapefruit  juice  packing  plan’- 
got  into  operation  this  past  week  according  to  word  received. 

KELLY  COMPANY  APPOINTED  HORIX  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thomas  C.  Kelly  Company,  222  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  wl; 
represent  the  Consolidated  Packaging  Machinery  Corporati(e'. 
and  who  have  had  many  year’s  experience  in  planning  complei  ■ 
bottling  installations  for  distilleries,  wineries  and  packers  ot' 
food  products,  have  been  appointed  sales  representatives  of  th^ 
Horix  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
manufacturers  of  Horix-Haller  and  Bergmann  filling  and  con¬ 
veying  equipment. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G'oo^s  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD.  C.  S.  A. 


i/tpopre 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

&V€^iccme^  T/ie 
^(in(lic4ifi4  of  Food  Conve^^^H^ 


LRBELS 

ORIGINnL,nRTISTIC  IN  X 
COLOR  8(  DESIGN 


r  ^ 


Stretching,  weaving,  creeping,  jumping  and 
other  common  conveyor  belting  faults,  that  in- 
|\  terrupt  production  and  increase  processing 
ccsts,  are  eliminated  with  LA  PORTE  Flexible 
— 4l  Steel  Conveyor  Belting.  This  modern,  long- 
^  'I  wearing  belting  is  engineered  to  give  continu- 
ous,  trouble-free  service  on  grading,  peeling, 
sorting  and  picking  tables  as  well  as  in  scalders, 
^  washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
In  addition,  its  perfectly  flat  surface  is  ideal 
for  conveying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  other 
^  containers  empty  or  Riled.  It  will  not  deteri¬ 
orate  when  not  in  use  and  the  open  mesh 
feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air  around 
products  in  process.  Periodical  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water  keeps  it  highly  sanitary. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically  any 
width.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
AR  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 


BOX  124 


LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 


ANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


i.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  N  ickel.  Monel  Metal, 
Copper.  Aluminum. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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The  Best  Everything 
for  the  Stringless 

BEAN 
PACKER 

CRCO  equipment  for  packing  stringless  beans 
— from  the  first  cleaning  operation  to  the  filling  of 
cans  and  shipping — brings  to  the  canner  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  which  increase  the  quality  of  his 
product  and  lower  the  costs  of  operation. 

If  you  want  a  more  profitable  pack  of  stringless 
green  or  yellow  wax  beans — if  you  want  maximum 
production  and  quality — investigate  the  CRCO 
Line. 


HMicunaiic 

INSURANCE 

6o4Ae^Ui<^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 


or 

FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 


at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Equipment  Includes: 


CRCO  Bean 

Cleaners 
Pre-Graders 
Junior  Graders 
Unit  Graders 
Snippers 
Cutters 
Picking  Tables 
Cut  Bean  Graders 
Nubbin  Graders 
Blanchers 
Can  Washers 

Case 


Asparague  Style  Fillers 
Cut  Bean  Fillers 
Exhausters 
Retorts 
Retort  Crates 
Cooling  Tanks 
Can  Markers 
Labeling  Maehines 
Casers  or  Boxers 


Trueks 

Conveyors 

Staekers 


No  Matter  What  You  May  Require  in  Pea 
Packing  Equipment^  CRCO  Can  Supply  It. 
Write  for  Information. 


Chlsholm-HifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

174  W,  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 

■  I 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Don’t  Finance  the  Losses  in  the  Retail  Price  War — Market  for 
Every  Case — The  Strong  Position  of  Kraut — Florida  and 
Atlantic  City  the  Mecca  Now. 

WATCH  YOUR  STEP — For  sometime  much  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  mammoth  mar¬ 
kets  continue  to  sell  various  items  of  canned 
foods  at  5  cents  per  can — tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  and  the 
argument  is  made,  “How  can  they  do  so  if  canners’ 
prices  are  as  now  quoted?”  This  week  New  York  and 
vicinity  have  witnessed  a  price  war,  with  retail  prices 
below  cost  of  wholesale  purchase  and  delivery.  It  looks 
like  a  “plant,”  a  trick  to  break  canners’  prices,  under 
the  guise  of  philanthropy  in  that  they  are  continuing 
to  sell  at  early  purchase  prices  instead  of  upon  replace¬ 
ment  values,  which  are  higher.  But  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  these  giant  retailers  don’t  you 
let  yourself  be  drawn  into  it,  and  be  made  to  stand  all 
the  losses  as  they  intend  you  shall.  They  will  come  to 
you  thru  their  agents,  and  buying  agents  in  general, 
saying  they  must  have  low  prices  to  meet  this  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and  what  do  they  mean?  That  you  must  cut  your 
prices  so  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  take  losses  in 
meeting  that  competition!  Don’t  be  a  sucker.  Let 
them  stew  in  their  own  juice.  Close  your  eyes  and 
ears  to  all  chain  store  buying,  until  this  racket  is 
killed.  Unless  you  are  terribly  pressed  for  ready  money, 
forced  to  sell,  you  can  well  afford  to  draw  out  of  the 
market,  for  it  means  the  difference  between  10  cents 
to  20  cents  per  dozen  on  the  goods  you  let  them  have 
now,  and  what  the  goods  are  really  worth  and  which 
you  will  get  later. 

.  There  is  not  the  slighest  complaint  about  the  way 
tne  goods  are  going  out  to  the  public  in  all  manner  of 
-ores.  In  fact  buying  of  every  kind  is  far  and  away 
aliead  of  any  recent  year,  and  foods  are  not  trailing. 
"  he  buyers  are  putting  on  the  old  presure  game — keep- 
'  g  out  of  the  market,  so  we  are  told — to  break  your 
'  ices  and  to  stampede  the  market  in  their  direction. 

1  at  may  be  true  about  the  chains — the  last  business 
.1  ought  ever  to  want  or  to  even  look  at — but  it  is  not 
■oe  of  all  independent  wholesalers.  There  is  a  quite 
i  ir  amount  of  buying  going  on,  right  now,  though  this 
the  particular  season  of  the  year  when  staple  foods 
'  .1  always  be  counted  upon  to  be  quiet.  Let  the  holi- 
y  goods  have  their  fling;  the  market  will  come  back 
you  with  all  the  more  of  a  bound  because  you  have 
•lyed  out.  There  is  not  a  case  of  goods  worth  buying 
i  at  is  in  any  danger  of  being  left  in  a  canner’s  hands — 
!  c  this  ’39-’40  season.  You  have  acted  sensibly  and 
.  iW  in  holding  firmly  for  fair  prices  for  your  surplus ; 


keep  up  the  good  work,  for  the  market  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  in  your  favor  as  time  passes.  They 
must  have  the  goods — get  your  price  I 

THE  MARKET — As  you  will  see  in  the  following 
market  reports  there  are  practically  no  changes  in  mar¬ 
ket  prices  worthy  of  special  note.  The  “interests” 
have  suceeded  in  breaking  into  the  Tri-State  corn  prices 
and  are  making  much  of  the  crack,  but  that  is  a  local 
disturbance  of  small  intensity,  as  the  weather  man 
would  say.  Most  canners  and  all  the  better  grades 
are  holding  very  firm,  and  willing  to  wait  the  certainty 
which  the  near  future  seems  to  assure. 

They  have  begun  grapefruit  canning  in  a  small  way 
but  it  will  not  be  in  full  swing  until  well  into  this 
month.  Some  few  prices  are  heard,  but  the  canners 
are  not  anxious  to  open  the  market  wide  until  they  can 
know  with  more  certainty  just  what  the  costs  are. 

Sauerkraut  took  some  of  the  limelight  this  week. 
After  jumping  to  a  high  point  it  faded  back,  but  is 
now  coming  up  again,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  there. 
The  National  Kraut  Packers  Association  reports  as 
follows : 


“The  end  of  season  statistics  prepared  at  our 
Cleveland  meeting  on  Tuesday,  November  21st, 
1939,  are  as  follows: 


N.  Y.  State  (18  firms) . 

Inv.  at  close 
Pack.  Season 
Last  Year 
..244,133  hbl. 

Inv.  at  close 
Pack.  Season 
This  Year 
168,300  bbl. 
61,293  bbl. 
76,627  bbl. 

Shipments 
11/1/38  to 
9/1/39 
196,988  bbl. 
61,200  bbl. 
92,916  bbl. 

Ohio  and  Mich.  (9  firms) . 

Wise,  and  Minn.  (12  firms) . 

..  70,196  bbl. 
...104,336  bbl. 

..418,665  bbl. 

306,220  bbl. 

. 50,000  bbl. 

351,104  bbl. 

Less  quantity  necessary  for 
carryover  for  early  fall  trade 
before  new  kraut  is  sour . 

418,665  bbl. 

256,220  bbl. 

351,104  bbl. 

Thus  our  industry,  has  available  for  shipment 
from  now  until  next  September  1st,  less  kraut  by 
950,000  cases  (95,000  bbls.)  than  a  year  ago,  or 
only  73  per  cent  of  last  year’s  visible  supply  of 
kraut  for  the  year. 

The  industry  has  seldom  faced  a  stronger  statis¬ 
tical  position  than  now. 

Considering  that  our  supply  is  27  per  cent  under 
a  year  ago,  and  that  purchasing  power  is  vastly 
better  than  a  year  ago,  and  that  general  business 
conditions  are  much  more  promising  than  for  years 
past,  it  would  seem  quite  evident  that  our  present 
supply  of  sauerkraut  will  move  into  consumption 
long  before  new  kraut  is  ready  10  months  hence. 

The  price  of  pork  at  retail  is  substantially  less 
than  a  year  ago.  So,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  costly  cabbage  this  year  has  lifted  the  retail 
price  of  canned  kraut  by  3  to  5  cents  per  can  the 
retail  cost  of  pork  for  a  family  meal  is  now  reduced 
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to  such  an  extent  that  a  pork  kraut  dinner  would 
be  cheaper  now  than  a  year  ago. 

The  sauerkraut  packers,  in  their  desire  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  American  public  with  its  usual  succulent 
dinners,  have  had  the  courage  to  buy  cabbage  at 
big  prices  which  yielded  the  cabbage  farmer  a  big 
cash  profit,  and  they  are  now  prepared  to  service 
the  American  public  with  fine  quality  kraut  at 
prices  which  would  have  been  considered  fantas¬ 
tically  low  10  years  ago. 

Our  industry  has  never  been  more  comfortably 
situated  as  to  supply  and  demand  and  your  associa¬ 
tion  feels  that  the  year  ahead  will  be  one  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  all  who  have  contributed  to  bringing  this 
desirable  condition  about.” 

Kraut  now  joins  all  the  other  items  of  canned  foods, 
which  are  all  strong  and  looking  forward  hopefully  to 
good  steady  buying,  at  steadily  increasing  prices. 

Some  canners  are  leaving  for  Florida  to  spend  the 
winter,  many  more  will  make  a  trip  to  Atlantic  City, 
taking  in  the  Tri-State  meeting  at  Hotel  Ambassador, 
as  an  excuse.  The  clan  will  gather  there  December 
7th — and  probably  spend  the  week-end. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

SuenaZ  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Retail  Price  War  —  Coastal  Shipping  Strike  Settled  —  Beets 
Higher — Carrots  Also — South  Shows  Only  Soft  Corn  Spot — 
Kraut  Strong — Grapefruit  Canning  Begins — Some  Berries 
Way-up. 

New  York,  November  30,  1939. 

PRICE  WAR — The  event  of  the  week  is  provided  by 
a  wave  of  retail  price  slashing  between  large  dis¬ 
tributors  at  New  York,  in  which  many  important 
foods  are  selling  at  retail  at  or  below  jobbing  costs. 
Such  price-cutting  sprees  in  the  retail  field  are  not 
new  and  in  the  past  have  been  localized  or  confined  to 
a  few  competing  units.  The  present  war,  however,  is 
more  widespread  and  recently  built-up  inventories  sup¬ 
ply  the  ammunition  for  the  retailers. 

The  independent  grocer  in  the  meanwhile  is  being 
injured  greatly,  and  the  interests  of  the  canner  and 
food  manufacturer  jeopardized.  Some  sample  low 
prices  advertised  by  distributors  in  the  newspapers 
compare  as  follows:  Jobbers  net  cost  on  an  item  .095 
cents,  offered  at  retail,  10  cents ;  an  item  at  .085  cents 
wholesale  is  offered  to  consumer  at  .09  cents,  and 
another  figured  at  a  jobbing  cost  of  .88  cents  is  retailing 
at  .09  cents.  One  good  result  of  the  price  war — renewed 
agitation  for  an  Unfair  Sales  Act  in  this  state. 

More  cheerful  reading  was  supplied  this  week  by 
settlement  of  the  coastal  shipping  strike  which  had 
seriously  threatened  the  movement  of  many  food  lines. 
Ignoring  the  retail  situation,  many  firm  markets  also 
are  noted  for  New  York  State  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  canneries. 

BEETS — Canners  have  had  to  pay  about  double  last 
year’s  cost  for  their  stock  and  the  New  York  State 
product  is  very  firm.  Fancy  cut  No.  2s  are  around  75 
cents,  the  21/2  at  85  cents,  minimum,  and  10s  at  $3.05 
to  $3.10,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CARROTS — Higher  costs  have  also  attended  this 
New  York  item  and  the  packers  have  been  forced  to 
establish  prices  at  high  levels  in  order  to  realize  even 
small  profits.  Fancy  diced.  No.  2s  are  named  at  To 
cents,  and  10s  at  $3.10,  with  fancy  shoestring  all  of 
75  cents  or  higher  for  No.  2s,  and  $3.20  or  more  for  10s. 

CORN — Bargain  hunters  appear  to  be  paying  some 
attention  to  standard  crushed  evergreen  in  the  Tri- 
States  market,  at  least  some  low  prices  were  named  this 
week  at  Maryland  canneries.  Still,  the  N.C.A.  figures 
showed  canned  corn  shipments  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  season  to  be  7,047,000  cases,  or  1,  300,000  cases 
more  than  the  same  time  last  year,  while  stocks  are 
down  4,500,000  from  a  year  ago.  The  New  York  and 
Maine  markets  are  a  firm  affair,  with  New  York  fancy 
golden  bantam  crushed  in  No.  2s  at  85  cents  and  No.  10s 
at  $4.40,  factory.  Fancy  whole  kernel  is  named  at  $1.00 
to  $1,021/2  and  has  been  in  excellent  demand. 

KRAUT  —  National  Kraut  Packers  Association  re¬ 
ported  that  industry  has  950,000  cases  (95,000  barrels) 
less  kraut  for  shipment  between  now  and  next  Sep¬ 
tember  than  it  had  a  year  ago.  This  is  equivalent  to 
but  73  per  cent  of  last  year’s  visible  supply.  Industry 
has  seldom  faced  a  stronger  position  than  at  present, 
it  is  added.  New  York  kraut  in  No.  2s  is  held  at  around 
75  cents,  and  the  21/2S  at  90  cents  and  10s  at  $2.95. 

BEANS — Tri-State  prices  for  standard  cut  string¬ 
less  appear  to  be  holding  and  offerings  are  not  pressing 
to  the  detriment  of  values.  The  2s  are  around  65  cents, 
2i/)S  at  95  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.10,  Baltimore.  New 
York  refugee  green,  extra  standard  cut  5-sieve  are 
75  cents  for  No.  2s  and  $3.40  for  10s. 

SQUASH — Some  interest  is  being  shown  currently  in 
new  pack  offerings  which  are  named  this  week  at  $3.00 
per  dozen  in  No.  10  tins,  and  at  921/2  cents  to  95  cents 
W  21/2S,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Three  of  the  five  major  canning 
plants  in  Florida  began  operations  this  week,  the  Fior- 
idagold  Corporation,  the  Bordo  Cannery  and  the  Sun 
Dine  juice  plant.  Jobbing  interests  are  understood  lO 
have  arranged  nearby  requirements  of  juice  whi  h 
sellers  are  holding  at  571/2  cents  for  the  natural  in  No. 
2  tins  and  60  cents  for  the  sweetened,  f.  o.  b.  Tamu  '. 
The  46  ounce  container  is  $1.25  and  $1.30  per  dozen, 
with  fancy  sections  generally  held  at  90  cents  in  No. 
2  tins,  Tampa,  and  broken  in  No.  2s  at  80  cents.  Tex  >s 
prices  for  juice  in  No.  2s  remain  at  52/2  cents  for  the 
natural  or  slightly  more,  Brownsville. 

ORANGE  JUICE — Sweetened  juice  in  No.  2  tir  ^ 
is  being  offered  at  621/2  cents  per  dozen,  and  in  tl  * 
46  ounce  container  at  $1.40,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa  or  Dade  Cit  , 
Fla.,  and  a  good  movement  is  expected.  Blenied  ^ 
and  grapefruit  juice  is  60  cents  per  dozen  in  No.  2s  ai.  1 
$1.35  for  46  ounce  tins. 

GRAPE  JUICE — New  pack  deliveries  are  gsttii  , 
under  way  from  upstate  plants  and  the  Nev/  York  cr(  ) 
has  been  excellent  and  high  in  sugar  content.  Pric  ’■ 
range  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  case  at  factory. 

RASPBERRIES — Rather  sharp  price  advances  ha ,  j 
developed  recently  for  the  New  York  State  product,  ai  i 
the  Columbian  red  variety  is  now  quoted  at  $3.00  p  ' 
dozen  and  higher  for  the  water  pack  in  No.  10  tin  . 
Few  lots  are  available. 
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SHRIMP — Prices  named  here  appear  high  but  as  the 
packing  season  is  winding  up  it  is  evident  that  supplies 
iire  going  to  fall  short  of  requirements,  particularly  in 
fcunall  and  medium  shrimp.  Prices  run  from  $1.15  for 
No.  1  small,  $1.20  for  mediums,  $1.25  for  large  and 
S1.30  for  jumbo.  New  Orleans. 

TUNA — A  leading  fish  packer  is  making  tenders  of 
standard  yellow  fin  1/2S  at  $5.50  per  case,  and  standard 
lightmeat  i/os  at  $5,25  per  case,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for 
prompt  shipment  in  both  instances.  White  meat  for 
prompt  shipment  is  named  from  another  source  at  $6.50 
per  case  of  i/os.  Japanese  white  meat  remains  at  $7.00 
per  case  of  New  York. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

December  Usually  Dull — Market  Continues  Firm — Quality 
Peas  at  Fair  Price  Increase  Consumption — Tomato  Market 
Contradictory  —  Corn  Movement  Encouraging  —  Beets  and 
Spinach  Scarce — Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherries  Drifting — California 
Fruits  Quiet — Robinson  Patman  Statute — Know  your  Broker 

Chicago,  Ill,,  November  30,  1939. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— Tomorrow  will  be  the 
first  day  of  the  last  month  of  1939,  a  month  that 
is  particularly  difficult  to  write  market  reports 
and  all  because  there  is  as  a  rule  but  little  activity. 
Naturally  the  trade  is  more  engrossed  in  Holiday  acti¬ 
vities,  the  featuring  of  Holiday  goods,  pushing  more 
seasonable  items  and — that  makes  canned  foods  some¬ 
what  neglected. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  market  is  its  con¬ 
tinued  firmness.  The  large  majority  of  canners  realize 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  push  sales.  As  someone 
once  remarked,  you  don’t  want  to  try  to  induce  a  person 
to  eat  a  hearty  meal  just  after  a  heavy  dinner. 

PEAS — Said  a  well  known  Wisconsin  Pea  Canner  last 
week  while  visiting  Chicago : 

“Do  you  remember  a  year  ago  when  I  said  that  all 
those  jobbers  and  retailers  that  were  seeing  how  cheap 
they  could  sell  peas,  wasn’t  doing  the  industry  any 
good  and  that  it  actually  hurt  consumption?  I  know 
tiuit  certain  chains  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  peas  when  they 
p!  )ce  ’em  on  sale  at  4  for  25  cents  or  even  less,  but 
ti  at  dosen’t  spell  for  steady,  increased  consumer  de- 
1;  and  and  to  prove  the  case,  look  at  the  statistics 
r  leased  the  other  day  by  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
( •  lion.  October  1939  saw  about  70,000  cases  more 
I  IS  shipped  than  in  October  1938.  Now  there  haven’t 
)'  en  any  4  for  25  cents  or  lower  price  pea  sales  going 
'  the  last  few  months,  has  there ?  Better  quality  peas 
f  e  been  selling.  Consumers  have  been  coming  back 
i-  •  more  whereas  a  year  ago  if  they  bought  4  cans  for 
1  cents  they  probably  were  fed  up  on  peas  for  several 
cks  or  months.  You  might  not  agree  with  me  but  I 
iintain  that  good  peas  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  will 
I  >’ease  consumption  whereas  the  lower  grade  peas 
id  at  4  for  25  cents  or  even  a  nickle  a  can,  not  only 
1  u*ts  the  industry  but  hurts  actual  consumption.” 


There  is  little  or  no  change  in  prices.  Some  local 
interest  has  been  noted  in  No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin 
peas  and  as  previously  stated  in  this  column,  these 
two  sizes  are  getting  into  small  supply. 

TOMATOES — Some  report  the  market  firmer  and 
others  the  opposite.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  it  out.  One 
buyer  stated  he  had  been  offered  No.  2  standard  Ohio 
tomatoes  as  low  as  621/2  cents  delivered  Chicago,  but 
later  on,  admitted  that  the  quality  was  questionable. 

The  healthy  statistical  position  of  tomatoes,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  compared  with  that  of  a  year  ago,  should 
make  for  better  market  immediately  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  True  there  is  some  nervous  selling  by  can¬ 
ners  who  need  immediate  cash  or  who  hold  only  such 
a  small  stock  that  they  do  not  want  to  arrange  for 
winter  storage  but  such  lots  seem  to  be  getting  scarcer. 
(The  bottom  of  the  market  in  Indiana,  at  least  the 


generally  quoted  bottom  is: 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  21/2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes .  2.65  factory 


There  has  been  a  better  call  for  No.  2  and  No.  21/2 
fancy  and  these  are  practically  unobtainable,  particu¬ 
larly  No.  21/2  tins.  Some  interest  has  been  noted  in 
near  fancies,  at  a  price  range  of  85  cents  to  90  cents 
for  No.  2  tins  and  $1.10  to  $1.15  for  No.  2i/^  tins. 

CORN — ^Will  the  present  stable  market  continue? 
That  question  has  been  asked  by  several  during  the 
past  week.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  Authori¬ 
ties  here  that,  while  higher  prices  are  not  to  be  expected 
particularly  on  the  standard  and  extra  standard  grades 
of  cream  style,  lower  prices  are — out  of  the  question. 
The  movement  of  corn  into  distributive  channels  has 
been  encouraging,  70  cents  on  No.  2  standard  cream 
style  com  seems  to  be  the  bottom  in  the  Middlewest. 
No,  10  tin  corn  is  getting  scarce, 

BEETS — The  small  pack  that  was  recorded  in  Wis¬ 
consin  is  becoming  evident  now.  One  large  buyer  has 
been  loking  for  certain  small  sized  whole  beets  in  both 
No.  2  tin  and  21/2  frankly  admitted  difficulty 

in  covering  his  wants. 

SPINACH — There  are  optimists  in  the  Ozarks.  Some 
canners  say  they  will  be  able  to  affect  delivery  by  the 
middle  of  December  on  a  portion  at  least  of  their 
future  sales.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  spinach  in  Missouri 
or  Arkansas  for  prompt  shipment,  except  at : 


No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard  Spinach . $  .75  factory 

No.  21/2  tin  Extra  Standard  Spinach . 95  factory 

No.  10  tin  Extra  Standard  Spinach .  3.25  factory 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Heavy  deliveries  in 
September  and  October  have  slowed  up  sales  and  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  past  thirty  days.  Market  continues 
firm  with  70  cents  bottom  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
on  No.  2  standard  cut  wax. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  market  is  drifting.  Ship¬ 
ments  out  of  first  hands  as  the  trade  well  knows,  have 
been  exceptionally  heavy  and  remaining  stocks  among 
the  canners  will  be  cleaned  up  nicely.  Going  market 


ranges : 

No.  2  tin  R.  S.  P.  Cherries . $1.00  to  $1.10 

No.  10  tin  R.  S.  P.  Cherries .  4.25  to  4.75 
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GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Can¬ 
ning  operations  have  started  in  a  small  way  in  Florida, 
and  some  sales  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of : 


No.  2  Fancy  Sections . $  .90 

46  ounce  Fancy  Sections .  2.30 

No.  10  tin  Fancy  Sections .  2.50 


In  grapefruit  juice,  some  Texas  canners  have  started 
but  the  report  is  that  the  fruit  is  not  yet  ready  for 
good  juice,  particularly  the  natural  or  unsweetened 
grade.  Prices  out  of  Texas  range  from  52V2  cents 
upward  while  out  of  Florida,  No.  2  sweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice  is  quoted  at  621/2  cents. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everything  is  quiet  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  applied  to  sales  of  apricots,  peaches, 
fruits-for-salad,  fruit  cocktail,  plums,  etc.  Brokers 
representing  the  principal  California  connections  seem 
to  think  that  little  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
business  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  The  strong  statistical 
position  of  pears  has  added  to  the  strong  market.  A 
year  ago  this  time,  there  were  over  100,000  cases 
No.  21/2  standard  pears  unsold  in  canners  hands.  Today 
less  than  23,000  cases  and  the  other  grades,  i.e.,  choice 
and  fancy,  as  well  as  other  sizes,  i.e..  No.  10s,  No.  2 
and  8  ounce,  all  show  a  like  material  reduction. 

Berries,  Oregon  prunes  are  drifting. 

THE  R-P  FEDERAL  STATUTE — The  decision  of 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  A  &  P  case, 
definitely  brought  among  many  important  points,  the 
following: 

Theoretically  this  decision  means  that  every  canner 
is  safe  with  the  choice  between  two  sales  methods. 
Either  method  calls  for  the  same  price  to  all  of  his 
customers.  He  may  operate  on  a  direct  basis  with 
a  limited  number  of  buyers  or  he  may  maintain  a  sales 
organization  of  brokers  throughout  the  country  or  his 
own  sales  organization  of  his  own  men  or  both. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Canners  can  help  make  their  brokers  more  efficient 
and  develop  them  into  more  valuable  salesmen  if  they 
would  keep  their  brokers  fully  posted  about  market 
conditions,  crop  situations,  and  movement  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  their  packings. 

This  fundamental  seems  to  be  difficult  for  the 
majority  of  canners  to  appreciate. 

LEAGUE  GREETS  FRANK  GORRELL 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  was 
held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  November  21,  to 
greet  Frank  Gorrell,  Secretary  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  came  to  the  Coast  recently  and  who  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  at 
Del  Monte. 

Secretary  Gorrell  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  work 
of  the  national  organization  and  of  the  growing  need  for  co¬ 
operative  effort  to  cope  with  the  many  questions  that  continue 
to  arise  to  harass  canners.  He  spoke  on  the  new  Federal  pure 
food  act,  which  he  described  as  an  excellent  one  in  most  respects. 
The  question  of  acting  on  proposals  looking  to  a  reduction  in 
can  sizes,  one  greatly  desired  by  many  in  the  retail  trade,  was 
given  attention. 

H.  W.  Phelps,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  was  also  a  guest  and  made  a  telling 
talk  on  conditions  affecting  the  canning  industry. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rain  Needed — September  Buying  Passing  Out  To  Consumers — 
Replacements  In  Order — Only  Larger  Canners  Taking  Winter 
Spinach — Asparagus  Very  Strong — Pear  Stocks  Badly  Broken, 
and  Apricots  Also — Orange  Juice  Heavily  Reduced. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  28,  1939. 

CROPS — A  light  rain  visited  the  Northern 
California  area  over  the  week-end  relieving 
near-drought  conditions  in  some  districts  and 
permitting  belated  farming  operations  to  get  under-way 
on  a  limited  scale.  Much  more  rain  is  needed,  however, 
before  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  can  be 
regarded  as  promising.  Late  fall  crops  have  been  har¬ 
vested,  practically  without  loss,  and  the  real  advent  of 
the  rainy  season  would  be  hailed  with  delight. 

MARKET — While  sales  of  California  canned  prod¬ 
ucts,  particularly  of  fruits,  have  slowed  down  greatly  in 
recent  weeks  and  are  now  of  a  limited  routine  character. 
Word  from  distributing  centers  indicates  that  the  heavy 
early  purchases  are  going  into  consumption  in  encour¬ 
aging  quantities.  Wholesalers  have  passed  on  large 
quantities  to  the  retail  trade  and  retailers  are  reporting 
better  than  normal  business.  It  is  not  generally  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  trade  will  be  back  into  the  primary 
market  much  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  consider¬ 
able  replacement  is  expected  to  be  in  order  when  inven¬ 
tories  are  out  of  the  way.  There  is  no  real  weakness 
on  any  item  and  such  price  changes  as  are  being  made 
are  upward.  More  canners  are  holding  out  for  the 
maximum  quotations  than  for  the  lower  quotations 
in  lists. 

SPINACH — It  is  still  quite  a  question  what  the  pack 
of  winter  pack  spinach  will  prove  to  be  in  size,  quality 
and  price.  Some  of  the  canners  who  planned  to  operate 
have  given  up  the  idea,  owing  to  the  light  yield  and  to 
the  high  prices  competitors  have  offered  for  tonnage. 
Instead  of  most  of  the  pack  being  put  up  by  smaller 
packers  under  little  known  brands,  the  very  reverse 
promises  to  be  the  case. 

ASPARAGUS — A  feature  of  the  market  is  the  un¬ 
usual  strength  being  shown  by  asparagus.  This  is 
about  the  time  of  the  year  when  buyers,  in  the  past, 
have  been  stepping  into  the  picture  and  making  pur¬ 
chases  of  odds-and-ends  of  the  pack  at  concessions.  This 
year  there  are  odds-and-ends  all  right,  lists  being  badly 
broken,  but  the  concessions  are  lacking.  There  have 
been  quite  a  few  advances  in  prices  since  the  close  of 
the  packing  season,  with  many  withdrawals.  Some 
concerns  have  nothing  further  to  offer.  The  shortage 
seems  especiallj'^  acute  on  the  No.  1  square  size. 

PEARS — Some  canners  are  suggesting  that  there 
will  be  considerable  difficulty  experienced  by  buyers 
in  locating  desired  sizes  and  counts  of  pears  when  th^y 
return  to  the  market.  Unsold  stocks  are  smaller  thr.i 
some  have  been  led  to  believe,  with  quite  a  few  iter  s 
about  sold  up.  The  same  is  true  of  apricots  insof.^r 
as  the  closely  sold  up  condition  of  some  size  is  coi  - 
cerned.  Both  fancy  and  standard  grades  in  the  No.  1 
size  are  in  quite  limited  supply. 
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JUICES — Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the 
1939  pack  of  orange  juice  in  California  will  be  but  about 
375,000  cases  against  500,000  cases  in  1938,  and  much 
larger  quantities  in  1936  and  1937.  Opening  prices 
this  year  were  largely  on  the  basis  of  67  V2  cents  a  dozen 
on  12  ounce,  $2.40  on  46  ounce  and  $4.60  on  No.  10s. 
These  approximate  opening  prices  on  the  1938  pack. 
Lower  prices  were  paid  this  year  for  juice  fruit,  but 
other  costs  have  been  higher.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  light  pack  this  year  was  the  fact  that  the  trade 
still  remembers  the  poor  quality  of  the  1937  pack,  the 
fruit  that  year  having  been  damaged  by  frost.  Greater 
care  was  taken  with  the  1938  pack  but  buyers  were 
indifferent  and  it  has  taken  time  for  this  distrust  to 
wear  away.  The  1939  pack  averages  much  better  in 
quality  than  that  of  former  years,  but  fewer  canners 
operated  and  it  was  not  until  the  canning  season  had 
come  close  to  an  end  that  the  demand  began  to  improve. 
The  movement  is  now  quite  satisfactory,  with  the 
carry-over  disposed  of. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Oysters  and  Football — Alabama  Prohibits  Oyster  Dredging  This 
Season — Demand  Good,  Prices  Firm — Shrimp  Don’t  Like  Cold 
Weather — Movement  Good,  Supply  Running  Out. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  30,  1939. 

YSTERS  and  football  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  season  and  popu¬ 
lar  about  the  same  time,  except  that  the 
oyster  season  lasts  longer  than  football,  and 
the  peak  of  each  is  at  different  times. 

The  oyster  season  is  at  its  peak  now  and  while  the 
season  lasts  through  February,  yet  it  is  on  the  decline 
after  Christmas  and  the  demand  for  oysters  dwindles. 
Yet  just  then  oysters  are  at  their  best  of  condition — 
good  and  fat. 

The  cold  weather  has  greatly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  oysters  in  this  section,  and  the  factories  are 
getting  ready  to  can  oysters. 

The  Alabama  oyster  is  one  of  the  best  yielding  kind 
ill  this  country  for  canning,  but  not  many  of  them  are 
expected  to  be  canned,  because  the  Alabama  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  has  prohibited  the  dredging  of  oysters 
tlis  season,  and  the  oysters  are  too  scattered  on  our 
i“i*fs  for  the  oyster  tongers  to  make  headway  catching 
them  with  tongs.  Nevertheless,  the  Alabama  factories 
a;  .'  expected  to  can  some  oysters. 

Biloxi,  Mississippi,  turns  out  the  biggest  pack  of 
o.\ ters  in  this  section,  but  Louisiana  Marsh  furnishes 
t  >.  bulk  of  them  and  each  year  the  Biloxi  canneries  pay 
t'  '  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  a  large  sum 
'  :  money  for  license  on  the  Biloxi  boats  and  taxes  for 
(  Ters  taken  out  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  is 
1  'ger  than  the  revenue  which  the  State  of  Louisiana 
ch.rives  from  the  oyster  canneries  within  that  state. 

The  demand  for  canned  oysters  is  very  good  and  the 
I'i  ijvailing  price  of  the  new  pack  is  $1.05  for  five  ounce, 
i.  o.  b.  factory. 


SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  is  getting  to  where  it  is 
going  from  less  to  nothing  and  the  nothing  is  not  far 
off,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  is  staying  cold  and 
the  shrimp  don’t  like  cold  weather.  Therefore,  they 
either  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  or  they  migrate  to 
warmer  waters. 

The  research  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Bureau 
shows  that  adult  shrimp  are  found  fifty  to  seventy-five 
miles  off  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  winter  time, 
which  indicates  that  shrimp,  being  a  hot  weather  crus¬ 
tacean,  leaves  for  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  when 
cold  weather  makes  its  appearance. 

While  some  shrimp  may  inhabit  short  distances  of 
our  coast,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  adult  shrimp  no  doubt 
leave  this  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  migrate  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  where  the  weather  is  always  hot.  The 
same  applies  to  some  varieties  of  fish,  especially  the 
Red  Snapper,  which  leaves  our  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  the  winter  months  and  the  snapper  boats 
have  to  do  most  of  their  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
from  75  to  100  miles  from  the  mainland. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  holds  up  well,  and 
whether  the  buyers  take  them  now  or  later,  makes 
little  difference,  because  the  pack  will  be  disposed  of 
all  right,  inasmuch  as  from  now  on,  it  will  be  all  going 
out  and  very  little  coming  in,  due  to  the  pack  being 
about  over  with.  The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.25  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

DECEMBER  4 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Quaker  City  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co. 

DECEMBER  6 — Toronto,  Canada,  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada. 

DECEMBER  8 — Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Tri-State  Packers 
Association. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

DECEMBER  7,  1939 — Minnesota  Canners  Association  Annual 
Convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Anual 
Meeting,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Association, 
annual  convention.  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 
DECEMBER  12,  1939 — Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners,  annual  convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
DECEMBER  19-20,  1939 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference, 
Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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OHIO  CANNERS  CONVENTION 
Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  December  12th-13th,  1939 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday,  December  12th,  (Morning) 

9:30  to  11:30  A.  M.  Registration. 

Display  of  Samples — Parlor  A.  B.  C.  Mezzanine  Floor,  Prof. 
Charles  M.  Hauck  in  charge. 

Obtain  Luncheon  Tickets — Courtesy  Heekin  Can  Co. 

Obtain  free  tickets  for  6:30  Banquet  and  Entertainment  given 
by  the  Ohio  Canners  Association,  Tuesday  evening. 

12:00  Noon.  Luncheon. 

1:00  P.  M.  Afternoon  Session 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  James  Garfield  Stewart,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Response  by  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  President 

Appointment  of  Committees:  Nominating,  Auditing  Resolu¬ 
tions. 

Address:  Walter  Graefe,  President  of  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address:  “Marketing  Aspects  of  the  Canning  Industry,”  by 
Prof.  R.  R.  Sharrock,  Instructor  in  Marketing,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Address:  “Consumer  Education”  by  Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Address:  “The  Consumers  View  Point  on  Canned  Foods”  by 
Mrs.  Dennis  Jackson,  President,  Progressive  Women’s  Club  of 
Greater  Cincinnati. 

Address:  “The  Marketing  Muddle”  by  Paul  Fishbach,  Secre¬ 
tary,  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Address:  “Quality  Study  of  Ohio  Canned  Foods”  by  Charles 
M.  Hauck,  Department  of  Rural  Economics,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Adjournment:  5:00  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  1:30  P.  M.,  Ladies’  Cai-d  Club  and  Tea  Party. 

Tuesday,  Evening,  6:30  P.  M. 

Banquet,  Dinner  Dance  and  Entertainment 

Wednesday,  December  13th 
9:30  A.  M.  Group  Meetings. 

Tomato  Meeting:  N.  C.  Buckles,  Chairman,  Bradford,  Ohio. 
Address:  “Report  on  Grading  Raw  Products”  by  M.  W.  Baker, 
Federal  Inspector,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tomato  Growers  Honor  Club:  Joe  Boyd,  Extension  Agent, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Corn  Meeting:  Harry  W.  Brinker,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Address:  “Problems  of  the  'Corn  ^Canner”  by  Wilbur  G. 
Carlson,  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

11.00  A.  M.:  General  Closing  Session. 

Report  of  Committees:  Auditing,  Resolution,  Legislative, 
Agricultural,  Growers  Contract,  Tomato  Standards,  Cost,  Nomi¬ 
nating. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Standing  Committees. 

Adjournment:  12.30  P.  M. 

NEW  WHOLESALE  ORGANIZATION 

ACIFIC  Coast  Grocery  Co.,  Inc.,  has  entered  the 
wholesale  grocery  field  at  San  Francisco,  with  C.  S. 
Pugh  as  president.  The  advent  of  the  new  jobbing 
firm  is  considered  unusual  in  this  day  with  consolida¬ 
tions  and  liquidations  constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of 
wholesalers.  Company  is  also  sponsoring  a  voluntary 
buying  group  of  independent  grocers  of  200  local  affilia¬ 
tions  known  as  the  Merchants  Buying  Association. 


MINNESOTA  CANNERS’  PROGRAM 

George  A.  Borg,  Secretary  of  Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
has  announced  the  program  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
St.  Paul  Hotel,  on  December  7th.  Registration  and  opening 
session  will  take  place  at  9:00  followed  by  addresses  by  Wilbur 
G.  Carlson  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Vacha,  Director  of  Laboratories,  Minnesota  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dairy  and  Food;  R.  A.  Trovatten,  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota’s  Department  of  Agricultui'e,  Dairy  and  Food,  and 
Dr.  H.  Orin  Halvorson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
will  speak  on  “Experimental  Work,  Canners’  Sewage  Disposal 
Problem.”  Luncheon  will  be  held  at  12:30  with  Governor 
Stassen  as  guest  speaker.  At  2:30  in  the  afternoon  the  general 
business  session  will  be  held  when  the  election  of  officers  will 
take  place.  The  following  are  listed  to  speak,  Harry  L.  Wagner, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association;  John 
McGovern,  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  who  will  take 
legislation  as  his  subject;  George  O.  Tong,  Traffic  Counsellor, 
will  make  his  report,  and  Secretary  George  A.  Borg  will  review 
activities  of  the  year.  A  reception  is  to  be  held  at  6:30  in  the 
evening  with  a  banquet  and  floor  show  following  at  7:30,  given 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  allied  industries. 

FARM  LOSSES  LAID  TO  CHAINS 

HROUGH  manipulation  and  market  control  the 
large  corporate  food  chains  have  inflicted  great 
losses  on  the  farmers  to  the  point  where  many 
growers  today  are  not  receiving  a  living  wage,  says 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers  in  a  release 
this  week.  The  chains  have  eliminated  practically  all 
other  buyers  from  the  Louisiana  strawberry  markets, 
it  is  charged,  while  chain  market  tactics  also  injured 
the  Northwestern  cherry  growers,  who  had  quite  a 
good  crop  this  year  with  a  going  market  price  that  was 
fair  and  reasonable. 

The  chains,  says  the  N ARGUS  statement,  can  now 
“dictate  the  prices  which  farmers  receive  for  their 
merchandise.”  The  living  conditions  among  the  straw¬ 
berry  growers  and  their  families  today  are  termed 
“deplorable,”  and  a  “pitiful  sight.” 

STORAGE  LOCKER  PLANTS  CROWING 

OLD  storage  locker  plants  have  undergone  ex¬ 
pansion  in  Pennsylvania,  shortening  the  route 
between  farmer  and  consumer,  announced 
(iounty  Agent  Henry  R.  Eby  at  Pittsburg.  Such  lockers 
rent  from  $3.00  to  $15.00  a  year,  and  enable  farmers  to 
keep  meat  supplies  in  condition  over  long  periods. 
Largest  establishment — Lancaster’s  1,350-locker  plant. 

DIRECT  MAIL  SELLING 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

replys  as  stamps.  Today  we  find  metered  mail  out- 
pulls  the  stamped  mail.  More  and  more  corporations 
mail  all  their  correspondence  in  envelopes  on  which 
they  have  used  metered  mail.” 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  said  it  will  pay  you  to  fre¬ 
quently  change  the  color  and  size  of  your  envelopes  and 
letterheads.  He  declared  no  single  color  was  any  better 
than  another  except  as  a  change  from  the  one  oftt  i 
used.  He  also  said  that  neither  hand  addressed,  stencil 
addressed  or  typed  addresses  drew  over  another.  This 
article  should  not  close  without  mentioning  in  behalf 
of  McGraw-Hill  that  in  their  opinion,  the  success  of  anv 
direct  mail  campaign  depends  forty  per  cent  on  copy 
and  sixty  per  cent  on  lists.  Here  has  been  given  advice 
worth  much  to  anyone  contemplating  a  direct  by  mad 
merchandising  campaign.  Let’s  see  you  act  on  it! 
Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do! 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


Elaatcrn 
Low  High 


Contral 
Low  High 


2%.. 


White  Coloesal,  No. 

Large,  No.  2^^..,... 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  roi.  eana... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall _ ......; 

Large,  No.  2 . «... 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  aq.. 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . . . 

Green  Tipa,  60/M,  2a. _ — . 

Green  Tipa,  40/60,  2a... . 

Green  Cuta  and  Tipa,  2a . 

Green  Cuta  and  Tipa,  10a....... 

Green  Cuta,  2a . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2..„ 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._......_ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No.  2 
No. 
No.  2 
No. 
N.,.  2 
No. 
No.  2 


Tiny  Green . 

10  _ 

Fancy  Small  Green.. 
Medium  Green.... — .. 

10  - - - 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

Freah  White.................. 

Soaked . 


L-r-rrs 


ole.  No.  2.. _ 

to.  2%  - 

S>.  10 _ 

Cut,  No.  2... 

o.  2%  - 

'  j.  10  _ 


2.36 

^60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

7.60 

7.60 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

6.00 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.85 

3.25 

3.40 

3.50 

3.75 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

3.10 

3.25 

3.00 

3.36 

1.40 

1.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

.96 

1.10 

4.76 

4.76 

.96 

.95 

5.50 

5.50 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

3.76 

3.76 

3.76 

4.60 

.70 

.75 

.70 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

6.00 

4.76 

6.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.70 

.70 

“.'76 

3.25 

3.25 

3.60 

1.35 

1.35 

7.26 

7.60 

1.25 

1.26 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

6.00 

6.00 

.77% 

.85 

.90 

4.25 

.67% 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

3.85 

.62% 

.70 

.76 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

6.00 

.72% 

.70 

.55 

.65 

.85 

.75 

3.05 

3.10 

2.76 

3.00 

Wcat  Coaat 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

Oe 

2.60 

2.16 

2.26 

2.10 


2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

Oe 

2.60 

2.26 

2.40 

2.16 


1.00 

4.75 

.85 


1.10 

6.00 

1.00 


.76 

3.25 

1.00 

4.85 

1.20 

6.00 


.80 

3.75 

1.36 

6.60 

1.20 

5.26 


1.26  1.26 

"oo  ‘"96 


1.06 


Ehiatem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

_ 1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

No.  10  _  . 

. 

5.60 

4.85 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

_ 4.75 

6.00 

4.50 

4.76 

Std.  No.  2  _ 

.70 

.RR 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.07% 

No.  10 . 

.  6.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.50 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

1.00 

No.  10 _  _  . 

4.50 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2  . 

.75 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ 

-  .97% 

.97%  1.00 

No.  10 _ 

-  6.60 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2... 

No.  10  .. 

Std.  No.  2.. 

CORN — Creamatyle 


.92% 

6.26  6.60 
.85  .85 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.85 

.96 

.80 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

4.40 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

Ehc.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.80 

.86 

.72% 

.90 

No.  10  _ 

4.26 

4.60 

3.76 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

.72% 

.77% 

.67% 

3.40 

.77% 

.85 

4.00 

.90 

iFhite,  Fancy  No.  2.... _ _ 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . . . 

5.00 

4.00 

4.50 

Ebi.  Std.  No.  2................—..— 

.77% 

.85 

.76 

.85 

No.  10  _ 

4.25 

6.00 

3.95 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  _ 

HOMINY 

4.00 

3.65 

4.00 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  — _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 
Fey.,  No.  2... . . 

Std.,  ‘no.  2“".”".."!!."!!— 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  2a............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  8a... . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  4a _ ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  6a . . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Sweeta,  2a — ».... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  8a . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  4a.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  6a........„ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  2a......„„...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  8a _ ... — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  4a....__........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  6a . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  2a....„........ 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  8a . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  4a...„ - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  6a - — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  la . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaaka,  2a . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaakaa,  8a.„.„. — ..« 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa.  8a — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  4a — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a — 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  la—. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a—. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaakaa,  Sa..„ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2a . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  8a . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  4a . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a— - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  la—. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  2a—..—. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  8a — . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  4a— ...—.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaakaa,  6a... - 

No.  2  Ungraded.... . ...—.— 

Soaked.  2a  . . 

10a  .....— _ 

Blaekeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

lOa  . . . 


.80 

4.25 
.55 

3.26 


.85 

2.76 

.85 

4.25 

.66 

4.00 


T  2%  ■  . 

11-  ^90 

.80 

3.00 

PUMPKIN 

,  3.16 

Slieed,  No.  2 _ 

.70 

1.10 

.85 

.90 

No.  2% _ 

No.  S  _  -  _ 

10 

_  3.50 

3.75 

3.35 

No.  10 _ 

cy  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

. 76 

.70 

.72% 

SAUER  KRAUT 

>.  10  . . . . 

—  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

Fancy,  No.  2-..........— . - 

'tROTS 

Sliced,  No.  2... 

o.  10  _ — . 

Diced,  No.  2... 
o.  10 _ 


.80 

3.75 

.77% 

3.10 


S  AND  CARROTS 

No.  2 _ 

IT  No.  2— _ ...—., 


.70 

.95 


.80 

1.10 


.76  . 

3.25  . 

Tio  L20 


1.10  1.26 


No.  2% - 

No.  10"!!“.— Z.TZZ!!!!!!! 
SPINACH 

%o*  2%"Z!!!Z-ZZ;ZZZ 

No.  10 _ 

SUCCOTASH 

std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limaa. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fs.  Limaa. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ — _ _ — 


.97% 


.70 

2.00 


Weat  Coaat 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.10 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.20 

1.26 

.90 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

.87% 

.96 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.96 

1.16 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.82% 

1  1.00 

.85 

.80 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

4.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.50 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

1.60 

1.45 

1.60 

1.06 

1.40 

1.45 

1.35 

1.46 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.20 

i.id 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

.97% 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

5.50 

5.50 

6.76 

5.00 

6.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

5125 

6.50 

5.00 

6.25 

5.00 

5.35 

4.50 

4.76 

5.00 

4.76 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.76 

.85 

.95 

1.00 

.66% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

2.76 

2.60 

62% 

.66 

2.65 

.67% 

.90 

.90 

. 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.86 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

2.80 

3.40 

3.10 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.80 

.96 

.75 

.86 

1.10 

.97% 

1.16 

.95 

1.10 

1.35 

3.40 

3.25 

3.60 

4.35 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.06 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . - . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 - 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . . — 

No.  303 . - . . 

No.  2,  tall . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  - - 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.70 

.80 

.  1.20 

.85 

_  1.60 

2.76 

3.00 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

1.00 

3.35 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00  1.06 

1.10 

1.35 

1.26 

1.35 

1.35  . 

3.60 

4.25 

4.50 

4.26  4.35 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76  _ 

.76 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  . 

3.15 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

.40 

.47% 

.42% 

.66  .67% 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

.80  .82% 

.85 

.90 

.85 

1.02%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

3.10  3.20 

.42% 

.42% 

.45 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3.26  3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  . 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00  3.15 

.45 

.76 

.80 

.56 

.85 

.80 

.76  .80 

2.75 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75  3.00 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

3.36 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keiffir,  Std.,  No.  2^ _  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _ _  _ _ 

No.  10  _  _ _  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V^.......«.  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2^. . . 

Std.,  No.  2% _  1.371/2  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Watw„......„.. . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . . 


2.10 

2.15 

1.86 

2.00 

1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.15 

6.60 

5.65 

6.00 

4.26 

4.25 

4.00 

4.15 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

BuSet . . . .  . 

No.  211  . . . . 

No.  2  . .  . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ _ 

46  OB . . . 

No.  10  _ _  _ 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. _ ...... . . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Red,  Water,  No.  2...„...........„....  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . ......  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.  .80  .80 

.86  . 

.  1.27%  1.42% 

.  1.70  1.70 

.  6.76  6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

. 47%  . 

. 

. 67%  . 

.80 

.96  . 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

3.76 

4.60  . 

1.45 

1.60  .  1.65 

7.60 

6.00 

.  .  6.00 

.  .  1.66 

7.60 

6.25 

6.60  .  6.60 

1.40 

1.60  .  1.80 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 2.7.5  .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . .  3.25  3.50  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy — ......... -  .70  .80  .70 

No.  10  _ —  2.96  3.00  3.16 

No.  2  Std. - 66  . 

No.  10  . 2.76  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2^,  Fancy .  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  . 

No.  2%.  Std .  . 

No.  10,  Fancy .  . 

No.  10,  Choice .  . 

No.  10,  Std .  . 

BLACKBERRIES 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1. _ 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

2.90  3.00  No.  2  _ _ _ 

.  Std.,  Watw,  No.  10 

3.26  3.35 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.95  2.00 

1.80  1.85 

1.40  1.46 

6.26  6.60 
6.00  6.20 
6.00  6.25 


10  OB . . . . . . 70  _ 

No,  2,  19  OB. . .  1.26  . 

No.  2,  17  OB... _ _  1.12V4  1.26 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb _ 


Std.,  No.  2 . . . — .  . 

No.  8  . .  . 

No.  10,  water.... .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ — —  1.40  1.60  1.46  1.60 

No.  10  _  _ 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No,  2 . .  1.00  .  1.00  1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 4.66  5.00  4.26  4.75 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2V^„......................  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice  No.  10 .  . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2^ . . . . .  . 

No.  10  . .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  OB.  . . . .  .  . 

No.  2  . . . . . 90  .95  . 

No.  6  . .  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OB . 

No.  1  . . 


no.  ouu  . 

No.  2  . . .57M!  .62 Mi 

46  OB .  1.25  1.35 


No.  6  ....... 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2  %  . 

Std.,  No.  2% _  _ 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie.  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.00  1.10  OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


3.76  4.00 


1  nn 

1.05 

1  1  n 

1.05  1.10 

0  0 

1.20 

1.60 

1 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10  . 

Selects,  6  ob..... 

. . 

1.35  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.05  2.15 

1.95  2.10 

1.76  1.80 

6.85  7.00 

6.45  6.65 

.  6.00 


2.40  . 

7.60  7.76 

California 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskaa,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ _ _ 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 - 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1.............. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


2.25  2.35 

.  1.72 '/a 

1.85  1.90 


1.46  1.65 


.  2.00 

1.36  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 

Na  1,  Small . — . .  1.15  1.30 

No.  1,  Medium. . .  .  1.20  1.35 

No.  1,  Large. . .  1.25  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

>4  Oil,  Key . 4.00 

14  Oil,  Keyless . 3.35 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton»....,.«„>  . 

Vt  OU,  Carton . . — ._  4.35 

\  Mustard,  Keylees .  3.10 


ijaiii.  uvai  no.  1,  bs  b. 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s. 


3.90  4.15 


1.60  1.60 

1.35  1.45 

1.25  1.30 

4.90  5.05 

4.40  4.60 

3.90  4.05 

4.00  4.26 

.  3.26 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . 

a  ”=== 

Light  Meat,  Is - - 

Mie  - 

- 


0 


5.50 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE  A  BIB  BIFFERENCE  m 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  twin  cylinder,  Sprague  Sells,  Berlin  or  Sin¬ 
clair  used  complete  pea  grader.  One  Sheboygan  Washer.  FOR 
SALE — 7,000  gallon  International  Water  Softener,  one  7,000 
gallon  wooden  storage  tank.  Address  Box  A-2393,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Closed  cooking  retoi’ts,  40-inch  diameter  by  72- 
inch  depth,  with  or  without  temperature  control.  Quote  lowest 
price  and  full  description,  also  quantity  available.  Address  Box 
A-2395,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — In  first  class  condition  one  only  No.  10  or  No.  3 
Karl  Keifer  Piston  Type  Visco  Filling  Machine  and  one  only 
A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  3  404x414  can  and 
one  only  A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  10  can 
G(i:>x700.  Address  reply  to  J.  A.  Kent,  410  N.  Goodman  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — A  pea  and  corn  canning  factory  located  in  Adams 
County,  Penna.,  equipped  with  good  machinery,  also  large  acre¬ 
age  available.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Penna.,  Phone  82-J. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


CANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
b.  kled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
i\  Iress  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


OSITION  WANTED: — By  man  with  years  of  experience  in 
t-  pi’oduction  of  fancy  quality  canned  vegetables,  fruits  and 
i  cy  table  condiments,  in  tins  and  glass.  Capable  manager  or 
Ku  erintendent.  Can  build  and  equip  plant  for  full  operation. 
1‘  !ory  control  efficient  and  economical,  from  seed  to  finished 
p  ' 'iuct.  Seeking  permanent  connection  with  large  reputable 
(  .  rern.  Willing  to  come  on  moderate  salary  first  year  to  prove 
li  value.  A-1  references  as  to  qualifications,  etc.  Address  Box 
R-.  jOG,  The  Canning  Trade. 


PERFORMANCE 


QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION  COST 

Greater  Capacity — Utterly  Dependable 
#  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Juice  Extractors 
are  outstanding  in  performance.  They  afford  a 
greater  volume  of  production— a  fine  quality  of 
product— at  a  much  lower  production  cost.  They 
cut  down  payroll  costs.  They  are  sturdily  built, 
last  indefinitely  and  require  little  upkeep. 

SUPPLIES,  ACCESSORIES,  SUNDRIES 

Your  copy  of  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  anything  that  is 
required  in  a  canning  plant.  Consult  it  first,  whenever  you  are  in  need. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

'^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant'*  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Tmiie  lUKrmnEiDt  iC»a>iwiiP'A\Kr"ir  Westminster,  Jicl. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


i^^BERLIN  chapman! 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book.  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets|and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  li  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


STANDOUTS  IN  ANY  COMPANY 

KYLER 

LABELERS 

and 

BOXERS 

“They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


WORRY! WORRY! 

“It’s  raining  and  my  wife  is  downtown !” 

‘Don’t  worry ;  she’ll  probably  step  inside  some  shop.” 
“That’s  just  what  I’m  worrying  about.” 

Old  Lady :  Now,  do  either  of  you  little  boys  ever  say 
naughty  words  ? 

Little  Boy:  Well,  mum,  I  ain’t  much  of  a  hand  at 
it  myself,  but  young  Bill  here  is  a  wow.  Cuss  for  the 
lady.  Bill.” 

A  man  appeared  at  a  police  station  and  said: 

“Oh,  in  regard  to  the  watch  which  I  reported  stolen 
yesterday,  I  have  since  found  that  it  was  not  lost  at 
all.” 

“You  are  too  late,”  replied  the  police  chief,  “the 
thief  has  already  been  arrested.” 

Prof :  For  what  is  Switzerland  famous? 

Student :  Swiss  Cheese. 

Prof :  Oh,  something  grander,  more  impressive. 
Student :  Limburger. 

Rastus  was  asked  what  regiment  he  would  join  if 
another  war  occurred,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
probably  he  would  like  the  cavalry.  “No,”  said  Rastus, 
“when  they  sound  ‘The  Retreat’  I  don’t  want  to  be 
hampered  by  no  horse.” 

“You’re  a  hard  worker,  Mike.  How  many  hods  of 
mortar  have  you  carried  up  that  ladder  today?” 

“Shhhh,  man!  I’m  fooling  the  boss.  I’ve  carried 
the  same  hodful  up  and  down  all  day,  and  the  damn 
fool  thinks  I’m  working.” 

Sometimes  a  girl  looks  as  if  she  had  been  poured  into 
her  dress — and  had  forgotten  to  say  “when.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  father?  What  makes 
him  so  grouchy?” 

“Oh,  he’s  teething.” 

“Teething?  At  his  age?” 

“Yeah.  They  keep  slipping  out.” 

Visitor:  How  can  you  tell  the  ganders  from  tl.i 
geese  ? 

Farmer:  Oh,  we  never  worry  about  that.  We  just 
turn  them  all  out  together  and  let  them  figure  that  oi.t 
for  themselves. 

“Is  it  quite  true  that  after  one  has  served  in  the  a  ’ 
service  for  ten  years  he  is  retired  as  a  colonel  ?” 

‘No,  indeed.  After  about  three  years  he  is  retired  as 
as  angel.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQXnPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mire. 
r'erlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


belting.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  ' 
Berlin-Chapman 
Chisholm-Ryder 
Food  Machinery 
A.  K.  Robins  &  ' 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Criisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
E.-.'clair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

A/ars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Ci.’.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

B  ,vUn-Cb«mman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Cr.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nlag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
r  .  id  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
-Ij.nilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
r.  !i.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

^  lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag|ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F'jud  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
'  ->  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MisceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroratlon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABEUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  O3.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal.  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SUKERS. 


-ONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire, 
t  "'.in-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
i-x  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
f-  ■  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-ChMman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hooi^ston,  IlL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stnclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wib. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis- 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS, 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 

CANS,  Hn,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 


CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conr., 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT, 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 
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